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CEDARS OF LEBANON, 


WE landedat Beirfit, Oct. 20, 1866, sub- 
ject to a quarantine of ten days, as hay- 
ing come from Egypt, where the cholera 
was Said to exist. Two of these days 
were credited to us, as having been occu- 
pied by the voyage from Alexandria. To 
spend the remaining eight, we were 
packed into a small boat, which was taken 
in tow by another, and conducted through 
a heavy swell to a high, rocky point of 
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land, a mile and a half north of the city. 
Jumping ashore, we were led between 
Arab guards, armed with stout sticks, 
inside the walls of the quarantine- 
grounds, which included several acres. 
We looked with dread at the long one- 
story building into which the common 
crowd of passengers are turned ; where 
the apartments are sadly uncomfortable, 
especially during stormy weather, and 
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are usually well stocked with vermin. 
To our great relief, permission was given 
to occupy the second story of a detached 
house, which exactly accommodated the 
five American and two English passen- 
gers in its six smallrooms. To besure, 
there was nothing whatever in said 
rooms but the stone walls, cemented 
floors, and a good supply of dirt ; and it 
seemed much like taking up quarters in 
aprison: but then we were by ourselves, 
and could procure the necessary comforts 
by sending to the city. In an hour or 
so, furniture arrived from one of the 
hotels, with a cook and a waiter. We 
swept out the house, laid down our mats 
and rugs, arranged our cots, chairs, and 
tables, and went to housekeeping as 
regularly as though we had been a fam- 
ilyin a homestead. And there we spent 
avery tolerable week, the authorities 
dropping one day at the end to accom- 
modate some new-comers. We had the 
best of food cooked in our own kitchen ; 
and though, during a three-days’ storm, 
the roof leaked in all the rooms but 
mine, we made merry over the misfor- 
tune, setting a wash-bowl in the middle 
of the dining-table to catch the drops. 
Friends in the city sent us books, news- 
papers, anda chessboard, for in-door em- 
ployment; while we spent many pleasant 
hours in the grounds, pitching quoits 
made of flat stones, enjoying the scene- 
ry, gathering shells, and watching the 
magnificent breakers which dashed into 
our rocky cove and made wreck of an 
ill-fated vessel. Occasionally we were 
allowed a walk into the country outside 
of the walls, or a bath on the seashore 
a little to the north, under the escort of 
a guard to see that we touched no one. 
It was quite amusing to be constantly 
treated as unclean and full of contagion, 
so that our friends, when they called, 
were compelled to talk to us across a 
broad passage - way; while our guards 
shrank back whenever we approached 
them, as though we were broken out 
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with plague or small-pox. Having 
served out our term of imprisonment, 
we entered Beirit, at which we had 
been so long gazing. Itis a city of fifty 
thousands inhabitants, of whom about 
one-third are Mohammedans; and is 
built on a triangular promontory which 
juts boldlyinto the sea, making a tol- 
erable harbor on the north side. The 
ground rises from the rocky, indented, 
and cavernous shore, where the waves 
sound like suppressed thunder, and throw 
up jets like fountains from the crevices, 
till it reaches the hight of two bundred 
feet. The older portion of the city is 
near the water, and is surrounded by a 
ruinous wall. The houses are crowded 
and inferior, though solidly built of stone ; 
and the streets are narrow, steep, and 
crooked, so that the transportation of 
goods through them is principally done 
upon the backs of men, or on a pole 
borne upon their shoulders. The newer 
portion, which is extensive (as, in size 
and population, the city has doubled 
within twenty years), rises to the sum- 
mit of the hill, and slopes off toward 
the country in the form of villas occu- 
pied by foreigners and the wealthier na- 
tives. Beirfit is now the leading com- 
mercial city of Syria, and is the port 
of Damascus, through which it carries 
on an immense trade with the interior. 
The view from the buildings on the hill- 
top is of uncommon beauty, taking in 
the sea-coast, with its numerous capes 
and bays ; the town itself, with the ship- 
ping at anchor in the harbor, in front, 
and the olive and mulberry groves in the 
rear; and the great mass of Lebanon, 
with its crowd of villages, in the back- 
ground. Beirft, though quite an an- 
cient city, known among the Greeks 
and Romans as Berytus, has no ruins 
of any extent or interest. A few gran- 
ite columns are the only representatives 
of the past, save an occasional tomb laid 
open inexcavations. Itis thought, how- 
ever, that remains of interest are cov- 
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ered up by accumulations of rubbish, 
and will at some time be brought to 
light. Itis a center of Protestant mis- 
sions throughout Syria. 

Dr. W. M. Thomson, author of “The 
Land and the Book,” and Drs. Bliss and 
H. H. Jessup, areamong the well-known 
missionaries ; to all of whom, and espe- 
cially to the latter (whose hospitality I 
enjoyed during my stay in the city), I 
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am under obligation. Schools have also 
been established of late by English la- 
borers; and the Prussian deaconesses ° 
have a large and flourishing educational 
institution, showing that Protestantism 
can develop and apply the peculiar tal- 
ents of women without the evils attend- 
ant upon the sisterhoods and nunneries 
of Rome. 

We commenced our exploration of 
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the country by a visit to the celebrated 
locality at the mouth of the Nahr-el- 
Kelb, or Dog River. We rode for about 
ten miles along the beach, crossing the 
Beirat River, and traversing the shore 
of St. George’s Bay, where England’s 
patron-saint, whose character Gibbon 
has shown to have been most infamous, 
is fabled to have had his noted encoun- 
ter with the dragon. The Nahr-el-Kelb 
rises on the flanks of Jebel Sunin, one 
of the principal summits of the Lebanon 
range, which attains to the hight of 
eight thousand five hundred feet, and 
at this time was in full view, and 
crowned with newly-fallen snow. It 
dashes down many rapids, and cuts its 


way through dark and narrow glens, till 
it reaches the sea just at the north side 
of a spur of Lebanon, which here comes 
to the coast, and ends in a cliff a hun- 
dred feet in hight, directly above the 
breaking waves. The only road, north 
and south, for this whole region, crosses 
the point of this cliff, and is cut from 
the side of the mountain. It is six feet 
in width, and very steep and rough in 
the ascent to and the descent from the 
cliff, owing to the absence of all repairs 
for centuries, and the accumulation of 
fallen rocks. It had originally a pave- 
ment of large, solid stones, which are 
now so displaced as to peril the limbs 
of the unfortunate beasts who are con- 
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demned to travel upon it in great num- 
bers daily. This was the northern gate- 
‘ way into the Pheenician territory, as the 
corresponding and almost exactly sim- 
ilar pass at the promontory of Ras-en- 
Nakirah was the southern. It was, 
therefore, in ancient times, a locality of 
great military importance, and came to 
have interesting historical associations: 
for over this cliff passed many of the 
great conquerors of antiquity; and so 
honorable to their prowess did they es- 
teem the fact, that they left behind the 
evidence graven indelibly in the rock. 
Besides a Latin inscription cut in the 
rock, near the bridge over the river, 
which tells us that the Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus construct- 
ed a road here (probably the present 
one ; plain traces may be observed, a lit- 
tle higher up, of one far older), there 
are nine ancient tablets carved on the 
face of the mountain, at intervals, a hun- 
dred feet or so back from the present 
road, and from thirty to fifty feet higher 
up the slope. Of these, three are Egyp- 
tian, and six are Assyrian. Some are 
so worn and dim with age, that little can 
be discovered beyond their general out- 
line ; but others show figures of men, hie- 
roglyphics, and cuneiform inscriptions.* 
Lepsius, the great Egyptologist, has de- 
cided that all the Egyptian tablets bear 
the cartouch of Rameses II., the Sesos- 
tris of Herodotus ; which latter author 
also states that that conqueror left be- 
hind him evidences of his distant expe- 
ditions cut in the rock, which he had 
himself seen in Syria. Sesostris flour- 
ished three hundred years before the 
reign of David over Israel. The Assyr- 
jan tablets are ascribed to Sennacherib, 
(who lived three hundred years later 
* Some enterprising traveler had endeavored to 
secure an exact impression of the cuneiform letters by 
covering the tablet with paper pulp ; which adhered 
so closely, however, to the rock, when dry, that it 
could not be removed. Subsequent rains had soft- 


ened and loosened the paper somewhat, so that I de- 
tached and brought away several fragments. 
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than the reign of David) by Mr. Layard, 
the chief authority in such matters ; 
though, as Dr. Robinson suggests, the 
number makes it probable that more 
than one Assyrian monarch celebrated 
his invasions in this manner. It was a 
spectacle to fill the mind of the beholder 
with awe, to see these monuments of 
human pride and grandeur reaching 
back for more thah three thousand 
years, and to think of the stupendous 
changes which have occurred in the 
world, and of marvelous events that 
have taken place in those very lands, 
since the grim figures first looked out 
upon the sea, and the mysterious char- 
acters recorded the power and daring 
of the long-forgotten Rameses and Sen- 
nacherib. But a more ancient monu- 
ment than any of these, one running 
much farther back into human history, 
greeted us within a few yards of the same 
place. It is unmentioned by ancient 
historians, modern travelers, or Syrian 
guide-books ; and,in fact, was discovered 
but four or five years before by Mr. H. 
B. Tristram, the author of an admirable 
work on Palestine, entitled ‘‘ The Land 
of Israel,” — valuable above many others 
for its attention to the geology and natu- 
ral history of the country. In this time- 
honored spot he discovered a deposit of 
calcareous breccia, —a stone composed 
of small angular fragments, cemented 
together in a hard, solid mass. These 
fragments proved, on examination, to be 
of flint, resembling chippings from lar- 
ger pieces, and to be intermingled with 
similarly small fragments of bones of 
the buffalo, split for the most part longi- 
tudinally. Among the chippings of flint 
were those which seemed to be arrow- 
heads ; and it is supposed that some of 
the earliest and rudest tribes, who lived 
by hunting, manufactured flint weapons, 
and broke up the bones of their game 
to get the marrow, once lived in this lo- 
cality, and left behind these traces of 
their existence. But when they lived, 
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who can tell? The facts belong to the 
same class with those of the bone brec- 
cias in France and Switzerland, which 
have occasioned so much dispute among 
geologists, some referring them to pre- 
Adamite ages. This deposit is but a 
few yards in extent, fills what was once 
probably a hollow of the mountain-side, 
and is over the ordinary limestone; so 
that the trickling of water from above, 
impregnated with iron and lime, and 
washing down earthy particles, might 
form such a breccia in a heap of bones 
and flints ina century or two. I brought 
away specimens, and, a few weeks subse- 
quently, had the surprise and pleasure of 
myself discovering a similar deposit at 
Adlan, near the ancient Sarepta, about 
forty miles south, in a range of hills on 
the sea-coast. Prof. Dana of Yale College 
has been provided by Dr. Jessup with 
several boxes of the deposit at Dog 
River, and may possibly enlighten us on 
the subject at a proper time. If the 
sculptured tablets stirred thought by 
their connection with the past, these 
rude remains of an earlier antiquity 
were no less exciting; carrying the mind 
back to the primitive days of Syria, when 
the mountain-tribes were a barbarous 
people, who dwelt in caves, and sub- 
sisted by the chase, as we learn by occa- 
sional hints in the Scriptures. Indeed, 
the deposit at Adlan was by the side of 
very ancient caves, supposed to be the lo- 
cality called, in the Book of Joshua (xiii. 
4), Marah (which means a cave), and said 
to be “beside the Sidonians,” being, in 
fact, twelve miles from the city of Sidon. 

We returned the same day to Beirat, 
to start on the morrow upon our extended 
trip through Palestine. In the morning, 
the mules with the tents and baggage 
led the way at six o’clock; and we fol- 
lowed on horseback at half-past seven. 
The sun shone brightly; and our spirits 
overflowed with exhilaration as we de- 
scended the eastern slope of the city, 
and passed through the garden-like sub- 
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urbs, with hedges of cactus lining the 
road, toa fertile plain, where were groves 
of mulberry and olive trees, as also, in 
a sandy tract, a plantation of pines. 
The great increase of the silk-trade 
has led to the occupation of large tracts 
with mulberry-trees through this whole 
region. Our road was one just con- 
structed by a French company, and led 
directly over the Lebanon range to Da- 
mascus. It is as smooth as a floor, rises 
by easy grades, and promises to be a 
profitable investment, as it certainly is 
a public blessing. The company ‘runs 
a diligence daily, each way, between the 
two cities, —a distance of about eighty 
miles, — and also numerous freight-wag- 
ons, which transport a large amount 
of goods. Tolls are, collected from all 
who use the road. On this account, the 
native muleteers for the most part cling 
to'the old path, which winds around on 
either side through deep gullies and over 
rough hills, is full of rocks, is much 
better adapted to goats than to mules, 
and requires double the time to journey 
between the cities. The traveler at first 
can scarcely believe, that, till within a 


- year, no other road connected these an- 


cient and important commercial centers. 
It was painful to see the heavily-bur- 
dened beasts slowly picking their way 
up the mountain urder a burning sun; 
nor did it occasion surprise to notice by 
the roadside, as we proceeded, the car- 
casses of those who had died in the hard 
service, and around whose remains were 
large flocks of eagles and vultures, 
calling to mind the Scripture proverb, 
“‘ Wheresoever the carcass is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together.” We 
were soon across the little plain, and 
beginning the ascent of Lebanon, which, 
thanks to the new road, was an easy 
matter. The aspect of the range, as ap- 
proached from below, is not as striking 
as might be anticipated, owing to two 
things: the various mountains have 
broad, rounded summits of quite uniform 
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hight, and at a distance are blended 
into one view, with few loftier peaks to 
break the line ; and then there is a de- 
ceptive appearance of barrenness, which 
seems to contradict the language of 
Scripture, when it speaks of “that good- 
ly mountain, even Lebanon,” of the aro- 
matic “smell of Lebanon,” of “ fruit 
shaking like Lebanon,” and of “the 
wine” and “the flower of Lebanon.” 
This is because the limestone ledges 
which give name to the mountains (Leb- 
anon signifying wzte) are everywhere 
conspicuous; and because the rides, 
though cultivated almost to the top, are 
terraced, and thus present to the eye of 
the beholder below little but a succes- 
sion of stone walls. All this unsight- 
liness disappeared, however, as we fol- 
lowed the curves of the road up the 
mountain, and were able to look from 
above upon the extensive vineyards and 
olive-groves, and to notice the careful 
cultivation of the soil. The villages 
peeped out from either side, nestled 
among the hills ; forests were discernible 
in the distance; the plain and suburbs of 
Beirat lay as a garden at our feet; the 
blue Mediterranean opened out to view 
beyond like a broad patch of sky, and 
seemed to rise toward the far-off hori- 
zon, while the ships appeared to be float- 
ing in mid-air. This curious optical 
effect led an Arab boy, as he came from 
the interior with Dr. Jessup and caught 
his first view of the sea, to think that 
the ships were huge white-winged birds. 
There are probably few more pleasing 
prospects in the world. 

Some will inquire whether we saw 
groves of cedars, for which Lebanon 
was so famous in the days of Solomon ; 
and to the astonishment of others, who 
have book-learning on this subject, and 
who know that the so-called single-sur- 
viving grove lies far away to the north 
of this road, I answer that we did, 
though not nigh at hand. They are 
rare, and, until within five years, were 
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supposed to be extinct with the excep- 
tion of one, famous for many generations 
on that account, and therefore much 
visited by travelers. But recent ex- 
plorations have discovered others; so 
that eleven different groves of cedars 
are now known, and have been visited 
by our missionaries. As we approached 
the twenty-fifth kilometer stone (or, as we 
should call it, mile-stone, only that a kil- 
ometer is but three-quarters of a mile), 
I followed the directions previously given 
by Dr. Jessup, and looked toward the 
summit of a mountain, three or four 
miles distant, to the south-west, and 
saw a large grove, which Dr. Jessup 
has visited, and ascertained to be com- 
posed of the true cedars of Lebanon. 
The trees are in many cases five feet in 
diameter. Dr. Thomson had often seen 
this grove at a distance, but supposed 
it to be of oaks. We were glad to take 
shelter toward noon, in a rude khan, 
from the heat of the sun, and to eat our 
lunch, including an abundant supply of 
delicious white grapes, which grow to 
perfection in this region. The vine- 
yards cover the slopes; and the vines, 
planted about ten feet apart, spread over 
the surface of the ground without sup- 
port. While resting here, an Arab came 
along, leading a tame gazelle, a creature 
of exquisite form. Afterward we saw 
them bounding in freedom amid their 
native wilds, where they are often hunt- 
ed. They are found throughout Pales- 
tine, and are referred to in Scripture un- 
der the name of the hart and roe. Resum- 
ing the saddle, we reached, at two, P.M., 
the summit of the pass, about fifty-five 
hundred feet in hight. Here is the water- 
shed; and, as one descends, a noble 
prospect spreads out of ancient Ccele- 
Syria (or Syria in the Hollow), being the 
fertile but desolate Plain of the Bukaa, 
which is some sixty miles in extreme 
length by from five ‘to eight in breadth. 
To the far south, Hermon lifts his snowy 
cone, the Sheik of the Mountains, as his 
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Arabic name, Jebel-es-Sheik, denotes. 
Opposite is the long, high, parallel range 
of Anti-Lebanon, of which Hermon is 
the termination. To the north is Jebel 
Sunin, Jebel-el-Kuneiyiseh, and other 
peaks, from six to eight thousand feet 
in elevation. The eye feasts upon the 
scene; but the heart mourns that deso- 
lation prevails where were once the seats 
of power and wealth. Riding for sev- 
eral hours in advance of the party, pre- 
ferring to be alone with my thoughts 
amid these localities fraught with inter- 
est, I pushed down the eastern slope of 
Lebanon to the Plainof the Bukaa, which 
lies twenty-five hundred feet above the 
sea, and is drained by the River Litany ; 
and, after passing the ruined village of 
Mekseh, was only too glad, at half-past 
five o’clock, to catch sight of our tents 
pitched at Stara, a place with but one 
or two houses. A ride of thirty-five 
miles as a first experiment, and in the 
heat of a Syrian sun, even at the end 
of October, is no trifle; and dinner and 
bed were welcome. Our dragoman had 
an amusing story to tell of this neighbor- 
hood, where he acted as sutler in the 
French army, which lay here for some 
time after the massacre of the Christians 
at Damascus in 1860. The soldiers, who 
were always at some mischievous trick, 
invited him to dinner one day. After 
the meal, which had proved quite savory, 
they remarked that perbaps it was due 
to him to say, that the animal whose 
flesh they had enjoyed so much was 
his dog! And, true enough, his plump, 
pet dog was never more seen! The 
next day, we were in the saddle at six 
o’clock. Turning off from the Damas- 
cus road to the north, we took a direct 
course up the Bukaa; inclining after 
a while to the eastern side, to the ruins 
of Baalbek. We were struck with the 
richness of the soil, despite the singular 
abundance of small stones upon the sur- 
face. Here, as Dr. Porter points out 
in his guide-book, is a plain of more 
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than two hundred square miles, admira- 
bly adapted to cotton; while the lower 
hillsides adjoining are as well suited to 
mulberry, olive, and grape culture. Yet 
it is almost wholly desolate; now and 
then, a village clinging to the edge of the 
mountain. The oppressions of the gov- 
ernment, with the want of security 
against the roving Bedawin, explain the 
situation. At that season, a profusion 
of beautiful yellow lilies covered the 
plain ; and vineyards of both white and 
purple grapes lay along the foot of Leb- 
anon, the abundant fruit of which the 
men, women, and children were gather- 
ing and packing for the Beirat market. 
We noticed here, as we,did afterwards 
in the plains-of Palestine, that the 
ground was extensively:disturbed and 
undermined by a large species of mole, 
whose hills were a foot in diameter and 
in hight, and whose numerous and spa- 
cious passages often caused our horses 
to break through the surface. The mag- 
nitude of their operations quite took 
from the point of the ordinary accusation 
of magnifying mole-hills into mountains. 
We observed, also, that the people used 
the simple, primitive plow, consisting of 
a crooked branch, with the lower end 
sharpened, and sometimes, but not al- 
ways, pointed with iron, and a horizon- 
tal pole attached for draft. The animal 
used was rarely a horse, but might be a 
camel, an ox, a cow, an ass, or even a 
small donkey; and, if two were employed, 
they were seldom of the same kind. I 
have even seen the ludicrous spectacle of 
a camel and a donkey tugging side by 
side at the same plow! The furrow 
made is but three or four inches in depth. 
The plowman walks lazily by the side 
of his plow, steadying it with one hand, 
which grasps a short cross-piece at the 
top of its single handle, and carrying in 
the other a long goad, which has at one 
end a sharp iron point with which to 
prick the oxen, and at the opposite end a 
flat iron scraper with which to relieve the 
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plow of clay which may adhere. It was 
this custom to which reference was 
made when Jesus said to the persecut- 
ing Saul, “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” The plow is so 
light, that a man shoulders it as he goes 
to his work in the morning ; and once 
I saw a laborer starting out with a plow 
over each shoulder ! 

The Lebanon region, in early days, 
was the center and stronghold of the 
worship of Baal. The Phoenician power 
and idolatry pervaded Lebanon, and 
their wealth and architectural skill Jed 
to the erection of many temples in 
honor of that god. Baal represented 
the sun; and his temples were erected 
chiefly on mountain-tops, whence the 
rising and setting sun could be seen, 
while the building itself would be con- 
spicuous for many miles. The mag- 
nificence of this worship was a constant 
temptation to the Israelites, who often 
apostatized to the false religion of their 
powerful and cultivated neighbors, es- 
pecially when, as in the case of Jezebel, 
the queen was from Pheenicia, and a zeal- 
ous adherent to her ancestral faith, 
Thus we read that “ Balak took Balaam, 
and brought him up into the high places 
of Baal, that thence he might see the 
utmost part of the people” (Num. xxii. 
41); that “the Israelites” forsook the 
Lord, and served Baal and Ashtaroth 
(Judg. ii. 13); and that Gideon “cast 
down the altar of Baal” (vi. 30). The 
‘celebrated contest of Elijah on Mount 
‘Carmel with “the priests of Baal” will 
‘be called to mind; and the complaint of 
‘God by Jeremiah (xix. 5), “ They have 
‘built also the high places of Baal, to 
‘burn their sons with fire for burnt-offer- 
‘ings unto Baal ;” and also the statement 
(1 Kings xiv. 23, 24) that “they built 
them high places and images and 
groves on every high hill, and under 
every green tree ;”” and (2 Kings xvii. 11) 
“there they burnt incense in all the 
thigh places, as did the heathen whom 
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the Lord carried away before them.” 
This idolatrous use of the mountains, 
so constantly mentioned in the Bible, 
was illustrated before my eyes through- 
out this region ; and, to observe the eyi- 
dence in the many ruined temples, I 
made a tour through the Anti-Lebanon 
range, where they especially abound. 
The two grand centers seem to have 
been Baalbek and Mount. Hermon, of 
which I will speak separately. 

Baalbek, which means the city of Baal, 
or the Sun, called by the Greeks Heli- 
opolis, which has the same signification, 
is thought by Dr. W. M. Thomson to 
be the. Baal-Gad of Scripture, which is 
described as “under Mount Hermon,” 
and “in the Valley of Lebanon.” It was 
founded far back in the time of Phceni- 
cian empire ; and lies just at the base of 
some bleak hills which are at the foot of 
the Anti-Lebanon range, about two- 
thirds of the distance up the Bukaa. It 
fell subsequently into the hands of the 
Greeks and Romans, who built the tem- 
ples whose ruins are now so imposing. 
In the seventh century the Mohamme- 
dams seized it, and for a time used. its 
temples asa fortress. Theyallowed them 
to fall into ruin, however ; and the earth- 
quakes have nearly completed the over- 
throw. A wretched modern village, 
bearing the restored ancient name, con- 
tains about five hundred wild, turbulent 
inhabitants of the Metawileh race, who 
live in perpetual and bloody broils. In 
reaching the place, we rode all day in a 
hot sun over the nearly level plain till 
half-past three, P.M. ; having in view dur- 
ing the last two hours the six majestic 
columns which still remain standing 
among the ruins of the principal temple. 
Winding among. a part of the modern 
houses, we passed through a long, dark, 
arched passage underneath one side of 
the great court (which rests throughout 
upon such substructions), emerged at its 
west end, clambered among the prostrate 
stones into the larger court, and thence 
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crossed into the smaller hexagonal 
court, where our tents had been pitched 
in one of the most solemnly impressive 
localities of earth. The language of 
Dr. Porter is in no wise exaggerated 
when he writes, “ Baalbek has obtained 
a world-wide celebrity. The magnifi- 
cence of its ruins has excited the won- 
der and admiration of every traveler 
who has been privileged to visit it. Its 
temples are among the chefs-@’ euvre of 
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Grecian architecture. For gorgeous: 
ness of decoration, combined with co- 
lossal magnitude, they stand unrivaled, 
The temples of Athens may surpass 
them in strict classic taste, and purity 
of style; but they fall far short of them 
in} dimensions. The wonderful struc- 
tures of Thebes exceed them in magni- 
tude; but with the symmetry of their 
columns, and the richness of their 
sculptured friezes and doorways, they 
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bear no comparison. The substructions 
of the Great Temple are themselves en- 
titled to rank high among the wonders 
of the world.” 

To form a tolerable conception of the 
present ruins, and also of the temples as 
they were, it must be understood that 
the situation, though at the base of the 
hill, was not upon the plain, but upon a 
rise Of ground, or bluff, that overlooked 
it for many miles, rendering the build- 
ings conspicuous on every’side. The 
entrances and principal fronts were 
toward the east, in honor of the rising 
sun. The general plan resembled that 


of the Temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem 
in so far as it consisted of a grand edi- 
fice and surrounding courts, and these 
latter raised to a considerable hight by 
arched substructions, both to secure 
conspicuity and to gain needed space. 
First, then, an immense platform was 
provided, about ‘six hundred feet long 
and four hundred feet broad, elevated 
fifty feet above the ground, supported 
beneath by massive round arches, 
through which led wide passage-ways 
in both directions. These remain but 
little injured, and resemble those be- 
neath the Haram area in Jerusalem. It 
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is in the outside walls of this platform 
that the huge stones occur, which are 
the astonishment of all visitors, and 
whose fame has gone round the globe. 
It was evidently the pride of early 
builders, both in Egypt and Pheenicia, 
to use the most massive materials ; and 
the resources of kings were often ex- 
pended for years in cutting out and 
transporting huge blocks of limestone 
and granite, as evidences of their royal 
power and majesty. Thus many of the 
stones in these walls are from twenty to 
thirty feet in length, and from ten to 
twelve feet in hight and thickness ; 
while there are three, which, in length, 
" measure respectively sixty-three feet, 
sixty-three feet eight inches, and sixty- 
four feet, with a hight and thickness of 
thirteen feet, while they lie in place 
twenty feet above the ground. But a 
wonder equal to their size is the accu- 
racy of the joints, both perpendicular 
and horizontal: for these vast stones 
are laid without cement ; and their con- 
tiguous surfaces are cut and smoothed 
so truly, that I tried in vain to insert 
the blade of a penknife between them. 
We can only conjecture, from the de- 
lineations on the ruins of Nineveh 
given by Mr. Layard, the means em- 
ployed to transport these blocks nearly 
a mile from the quarry on the hillside. 
It seems to have been done by immense 
numbers of men with ropes and rollers. 
I visited the quarry, and saw the cel- 
ebrated companion-stone, which lies 
there, entirely cut out from the hard 
limestone rock, excepting the lower 
side, on which the cutting had advanced 
but a few feet beneath one end. It 
measures sixty-eight feet in length, and 
fourteen feet in breadth and in hight, 
containing thirteen thousand cubic feet, 
and weighing, it is estimated, eleven 
hundred English tons. Thus four 
apartments, each fifteen feet long by 
twelve broad and twelve high, might be 
excavated in this one stone, leaving suf- 
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ficient outer and division walls. The 
great platform is many centuries older 
than the temples whose ruins are upon 
it, being of a totally different architectural 
style, and the stones bearing the de- 
pressed cutting two inches broad 
around the edges of the smooth face 
(improperly called beveled edges by 
most writers) which mark the Phoenician 
and early Jewish work. It is therefore 
probable that these foundations were laid 
far back in the time of Solomon and 
Hiram, who prepared the similarly huge 
stones used in the foundations at Jeru- 
salem, as we read: ‘The king com- 
manded, and they brought great stones, 
costly stones and hewed stones, to lay 
the foundations of the house. And 
Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s build- 
ers did hew them, and the stone- 
squarers,” or, as the original reads, the 
Giblites, who inhabited Gebal in Leba- 
non, now called Jebeil. Indeed, many 
suppose that Solomon, who, from the 
language of Canticles, appears to have 
been fond of Lebanon, constructed 
these foundations, and erected a temple 
in his idolatrous days ; as we know that 
he built ‘“‘Tadmor in the wilderness,” 
now called Palmyra. Such is the Mo- 
hammedan belief and Arabic tradition. 
It is uncertain, however, whether a tem- 
ple was erected at the time: if so, it 
was utterly destroyed afterward, and 
the ruins used in building the later 
structures of the Greeks and Romans. 
The plan of these, whose magnificent 
remains still exist, began with an im- 
posing flight of steps on the east, now 
wholly gone, at the top of which was a 
noble portico with a breadth or front of 
a hundred and eighty feet and a depth 
of thirty-seven feet, with twelve col- 
umns. The bases of the columns alone 
remain twenty feet up in a modern 
wall, on two of which are Latin in- 
scriptions, ascribing, it is said by some, 
the erection of the temple to the Em- 
peror Antoninus Pius (who flourished 
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at the beginning of the third century), 
in fulfillment of a vow for the health of 
himself and mother; but it rather 
seemed to me that they applied only to 
the columns themselves, which were of 
surpassing beauty, and had “brazen 
capitals adorned with gold.” Passing 
westward through this portico, one en- 
tered by a triple gateway an hexagonal 
court two hundred feet in diameter, the 
sides of which were composed of re- 
cesses and chambers adorned with col- 
umns. From this, one went by a noble 
portal into the Great Court, which was 
four hundred and forty feet long by 
three hundred and seventy broad. ac- 
cording to Porter, and slightly larger 
according to Thomson, interior meas- 
urement, the sides of which were oc- 
cupied by chambers, recesses, and 
niches of elaborate ornamentation, 
whose ruins form a sad but most im- 
pressive picture. Among them are por- 
tions of columns of polished red granite 
which were brought all the way from 
Egypt, there being no similar -stone in 
Syria. At the west end, and fronting 
this Grand Court, was the Great Tem- 
ple of the Sun, two hundred and ninety 
feet long by a hundred and sixty broad, 
no doubt one of the most magnificent 
edifices of ancient times. All that sur- 
vives are heaps of broken shafts, cap- 
itals, and entablatures, mixed with 
squared stones, and six of the noblest 
columns in the world (represented at 
the left of the accompanying cut), still 
standing as the representatives of the 
fifty-four which once surrounded’ the 
building. Each column is seventy-five 
feet in hight, with a diameter of seven 
feet; the base and capital being single 
stones, the shaft composed of three im- 
mense blocks, and the entablature span- 
ning the spaces being in each case, 
also, one stone fourteen feet square. 
The style is Corinthian, and the orna- 
mentation elaborate and profuse. The 
appearance of the temple from the plain 
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must have been imposing, visible as it 
was across its breadth to the west, and 
up the slopes of Lebanon, and for 
twenty miles north and south, as well as 
from the range of Anti-Lebanon on the 
east. The ruins now are the sublime 
of architecture. 

Some two hundred fect south of the 
Great Temple, and on a lower platform, 
is the Temple of Jupiter, which Dr. 
Porter terms ‘“ the most perfect and the 
most magnificent monument of ancient 
artin Syria.” It occupies the front cen- 
ter of the cut. It measures two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven by a hundred 
and seventeen feet, is also Corinthian 
in style, and was formerly surrounded 
by forty-two columns sixty-five feet in 
hight, with an entablature of twelve 
feet, which was connected with the main. 
structure by slabs of stone, forming a 
roof, and richly sculptured on the under 
side. Earthquakes have thrown down 
all but twenty-four ; and the sight of 
the massive columns, some upon the 
ground, and others leaning against the 
side of the temple, with the declivity be- 
low covered and piled up with the im- 
mense, richly-decorated fragments of all 
parts of the peristyle, is the most sadly 
yet grandly impressive of all the scenes 
that came under my eye while abroad. 
The walls remain standing, and the in- 
terior is full of architectural wealth. 
Two things strike the eye in the rich 
entrance, —a sculptured eagle in bold 
relief, and the ornate key-stone of the 
arch hanging two feet below its proper 
position (whence it was shaken more 
than a century since by an earthquake), 
yet still retained from falling by the lat- 
eral pressure. Most exquisite pilasters 
adorn the interior side-walls. Grandeur 
and beauty are everywhere associated. 
Finding a secret staircase cut in the 
thickness of the wall, I ascended to 
the top, whence the view of the whole 
ruined area was complete and striking. 
As evidence of the magnitude of the 
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stones employed, I would state, that the 
interior staircase turned, every four or 
five steps, at right angles around a solid 
square, and that five of these turnings 
toward the top were cut within a single 
block of stone! 

About three hundred yards from the 
ruins already mentioned stands the 
beautiful little Circular Temple, thirty- 
eight feet in diameter, with a peristyle of 
six columns surrounding it, nine feet dis- 
tant, with a concave entablature between 
the pairs of columns. It is quite a gem 
in its way, and was probably built at the 
same period as the other temples. 

Deeply does this desolate grandeur 
impress one with the transitory charac- 
ter of earthly greatness, and especially 
with the essential littleness and certain 
overthrow of error and sin. Here were 
temples and courts once the wonders 
of the world and the glory of royal 
idolatry, but now so fallen and deserted, 
that as I rose in the early morning, and 
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went out of my tent, a jackal ran across 


the court, and hid himself in the ruins. 


of the magnificent pile to which, at that 
hour, thousands of worshipers of old 
resorted to pay their homage to the ris- 
ing king of day! Doubtless these wor- 
shipers looked with contempt on their 
neighbors, the monotheistic Israelites, 
who for generations had no temple, and 
never more than one at once, and who did 
not even use an image of Jehovah; and 
they imagined that soon the institutions 
of Moses would be forgotten, and idolatry 
be the universal and perpetual religion. 
But when, creeping under fallen stones, 
I made my way to the place where the 
altar had stood, neither altar nor image 
was there; but, on the wall immediately 
behind, some visitor, who had faith in 
the God of Moses, had inscribed in 
large characters the prophecy of Isaiah, 
“And the idols He shall utterly abol- 
ishz} 
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THE MONK’S VISION. 
BY CARLE LESTER. 


THE winter moonlight pale and cold 
Gleamed -on dark walls and turrets old, 
And through the grated window fell 
Within a dreary cloister-cell, 

Where long beside the pallet bare 

The holy brother knelt in prayer: 

“0 blessed One, of Virgin born ! 

My heart has waited for thee long; 

In vigils oft, with pain and tears, 
Wandering, has sought thee many years. 
Show me, O Lamb of God! thy light; 
To my sin-blinded eyes give sight!” 
Pleading with fear and trembling awe, 
A wondrous light the suppliant saw: 
Within the dark and narrow cell 

A sudden radiance softly fell; 

And in the midst, with outstretched hand, 
He saw his Lord and Saviour stand: 
Beneath his feet bloomed lilies white ; 
And gleamed like rays of living light 
The twisted thorn his brow above. 

His eyes with tender, pitying love 
Were bent upon the kneeling form ; 
And through the stillness seemed to come 
A gentle voice, whose whisper said, 

“T am thy Lord: be not afraid!” 
Entranced with joy, the listener heard 
The sweetness of the Master’s word: 
Adoring love his heart o’erfilled, 

And every trembling doubt was stilled. 
Gazing upon the radiant face, 

Long kneeled he in that blessed place, 
Till with a sudden mournful knell 
Pealed out the solemn convent-bell, 
Calling from sleep and vigil late 

To ope the heavy convent-gate, 

And feed the hungry, surging crowd 
That waited there with clamor loud. 
Still kneeled the monk within his ‘cell : 
The solemn toll, the trembling wail 

Of suffering, sad humanity, 

Pleading for Heaven-sent charity, 

Fell harsh on his unwilling ear: 

He could not leave the glory there, 
And seek the wretched, loathsome poor 
Thronging around the opened door. 
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Within, shone heaven’s serenest light; 
Without, earth’s storm and cheerless night. 
Still pealed the sound from turret high ; 
Still rose the pleading, clamorous cry. 
Within the gentle eyes divine 

A tear of sorrow seemed to shine: 
Though not a word the Master spoke, 
That pleading glance conscience awoke ; 
And turning sadly from the place 

Like one who shuts upon the face 

Most dearly loved the coffin-lid, 

And leaves his heart beside the dead, 
Silent he trod the stony floor, 

And stood without the wide-swung door. 
To all the needy, fainting band 

He dealt his alms with practiced hand; 
And, as their griefs and wants they brought, 
His selfish thoughts were all forgot, , 
And kindly words his bounty proved, 

As less of duty than of love. 

Each outstretched hand supplied at last, 
With grateful words the suppliants passed ; 
And in the gray of early dawn 

The holy brother stood alone. 

Slowly he barred the ponderous door, 


Slowly he crossed the echoing floor, 


And musing on the vision fair, 

The answer to his ceaseless prayer, 
And mourning for the brightness fled, 
He sought his cell with weary tread; 
When, lo! upon his wondering sight 
Streamed forth a flood of heavenly light, 
And on the Master’s face benign 

There beamed a smile of love divine: 
Beneath his feet the lilies’ bloom 

Filled all the air with faint perfume ; 
And, twining round the cross beside, 
Its roughness, even, they beautified. 
Upon the air seemed borne along 

The echoes of a seraph’s song, 

And heaven’s own glory deigned to dwell 
Within the narrow cloister-cell. 

With humble awe, the mortal bowed 
Before the presence of his Lord; 

And, filled with trembling joy, he heard, 
Like music sweet, the Master’s word, 
From out the glory round him shed, 
“Tf thou hadst tarried, I had fled.” 
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THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


BY REV, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Ir derogates nothing from the Master 
to declare of Paul of Tarsus, that he is 
the foremost man of all times, ancient 
or modern, The only one whose influ- 
ence is at all comparable to his is Moses. 
But, between these two master-builders, 
there is really no comparison. Moses 
was a statesman: Paul was a preacher 
of immutable righteousness. Moses 
built a nation: Paul built the Church. 
Moses framed laws: Paul organized 
Christianity. 

He organized, though he did not ori- 
ginate it. Indeed, comparing his earth- 
ly life with that of the Jesus of Naza- 
reth whom he served, one hardly won- 
ders that criticism has sometimes at- 
tributed to the satellite the glory which 
comes only from the sun. Jesus organ- 
ized no churches: Paul established 


them in all the principal cities of Asia 
Minor. Jesus left no written epitome 
of doctrine: Paul gathered up the price- 
less gems his Master scattered, and pre- 
sented them to the world, wrought into 
systems in more than a dozen different 
epistles. The travels of Jesus Christ 
never took him— with a single excep- 
tion, and then not to preach — beyond 
the borders of his native land: Paul 
pursued the setting sun till he saw it dip 
behind the waters of the boundless At- 
lantic. Jesus spoke only to the Jews: 
Paul preached to Greek, to Roman, and 
to Gaul. Yet Jesus was the Life, Paul 
only the messenger who proclaimed it; 
Jesus the Corner-Stone, Paul only the 
architect who built upon it; Jesus 
the Seed, Paul only the sower; Jesus 
the King of kings, Paul only the herald 
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who preached his coronation; Jesus 
the Fountain of healing, Paul only the 
minister who baptized into his blood; 
Jesus, in a word, the divine Creator 
of Christianity, Paul only its human, 
though inspired, organizer. -« 


In some sense, such a man as Paul 


may be termed a miracle ; but men- 
miracles, of whom the world has seen a 
few, are our exemplars. He possessed 
traits which fitted him to be the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, — personal qualities, 
which, scarcely less than the doctrines 
he preached, gave him a power such as 
no man before or since his age has ever 
exercised. The preacher is always 
more than his sermon; the man, than his 
ministry. In these days, when, to many, 
the pulpit seems to be losing something 
of its pristine power, it may be worth 
our while to reconsider some of the per- 
sonal qualities which made Paul far from 
“least among the apostles.” 

The key-note to his character seems 
to me to be his enthusiasm.* He was 
by nature a man thoroughly in earnest ; 
a man of pronounced opinions, of strong, 
determined convictions. By nature, I 
say: for conversion did not kindle the 
fire in his heart; it but gave to the heat 
a new direction. Bred a Pharisee, he 
was taught from his youth up to look 
for the final extirpation of Heathenism, 
the final triumph of the true God, the 
final domination of Judaism, the event- 
ual transfer of the supremacy of the 
world from Rome to Jerusalem. This 
faith, which others held half-heartedly, 
he believed with his whole heart. It 
was the hope of the ancient saints, the 
promise of the prophets. The day of 
its fulfillment seemed to him close at 
hand.» When therefore, coming to ma- 
turity, he found a sect springing up in 

* Since this word is often misapprehended, we 
may with propriety quote from Webster’s Dictionary 
his definition, expressive of the sense in. which we 
use the word: ‘‘ Complete possession of the mind 


and energies by a cause, subject, passion, fancy, or 
the like.” 
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the very heart of Judaism which seemed 
to him to betray it, his indignation knew 
no bounds. It was charged against the 
primitive Christians, that they denied 
the faith of the fathers ; that they proph- 
esied the destruction of the city of God ; 
that they took the scepter from Shiloh, 
the crown from Judah ; that they declared 
the supremacy of the law at an end; 
that they refused allegiance to the sa- 
cred institutions of the sacred past; that, 
in a word, they taught that “Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place, and 
shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered us.”* This was the very 
head and front of Stephen’s offending. 
It was this which made Saul look on re- 
morselessly, consenting to his death. 
It was this that filled him with a heat of 
rage against these new sectarians, who 
seemed to him traitors in politics, and 
renegades in religion. The very calm- 
ness with which such half-hearted be- 
Nevers as Gamaliel, such worldly and 
lukewarm Pharisees as composed the 
Sanhedrim, looked on this spreading 
heresy, intensified his hate. He de- 
manded authority to extirpate the mor- 
tal error. The council were glad to get 
rid of one whose passionate convictions 
found no echo in their own conventional 
creed. Under pretense of promotion, 


they gave him the desired letters to 


Damascus. 

Much has been made of this brief 
era of bitter persecution in Paul’s life; 
much marvel made that such a one 
should be chosen to become the preach- 
er of the religion he undertook to de- 
stroy. But persecuting Saul is entitled 
to greater respect than the indifferent 
council, as the mistaken austerities of 
a Loyola are to be honored above the 
ease and self-indulgence of the rubicund 
friars whose religion was a trade, and 
whose mortifications were a shallow pre- 
tense. Even error becomes respectable 
when it is thoroughly in earnest. Ga- 


* Acts vi. 14. 
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maliel, who never thought of leaving 
Jerusalem to propagate Pharisaic faith, 
would never have left Palestine to preach 
faith in Christ. 

Paul’s conversion changed the direc- 
tion of his enthusiasm. . He baptized in 
a new cause the moral -earnestness 
which was a part of his nature. His 
hopes were not then first given. him. 
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Then first they received a new, a true, 
interpretation. He still continued to 
look for the day when the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, would be- 
come the God of the whole world.” But 
he saw, as never before, how this prom- 
ise of the prophets was to be fulfilled. 
He still expected the subjugation of the 
Gentile. world ; henceforth, however, not 
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by bringing them captive within. the 
walls of Judaism, but by the irruption 
of the truth of God beyond those nar- 
row bounds. This was, humanly speak- 
ing, one reason why his conversion was 
instantaneous. Had he been in doubt 
whether to serve God or himself, wheth- 
er to follow Truth if she lead to self-sac- 
rifice, he might have halted. But this 
doubt never, in his darkest days, 
VOL. Iv. 18 


crossed his mind. In persecuting, he 
thought he did God service. So soon 
as his eyes were opened, so soon as he 
saw that the very name which he was 
trying:to blot from human remembrance 
was that in which all the promises of 
the past and all the hopes of the future 
centered, he was as ready to proclaim 
it as before he had been to persecute 
it. The conversion of Paul was the 
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deflection of a current, not the creation 
of it. 

If his conversion did not create the 
enthusiasm of Paul’s character, it cer- 
tainly did nothing to abate it. His 
whole subsequent history is that of an 
enthusiast. Men called him mad; a 
disturber of the public peace ; one who 
turned the world upside-down. This 
enthusiasm, impatient of restraint, 
seemed all too impetuous even for his 
‘own companions. It appears in the 
very structure of his sentences.* His 
epistles are seemingly, with one or two 
exceptions, dashed off at a single sitting. 
They are sent without revision ; they are 
boiling, seething torrents of impetuous 
earnestness: and the one end and aim 
of his life appears and re-appears in them 
all, —the subjugation of the Gentile 
world, no longer to the laws of Moses, 
but now to the scepter of Christ. Pre- 
viously, the disciples of Jesus seemed to 
him to withstand the fulfillment of God’s 
promises: now it is the Pharisees who 
awaken his indignation; but for the 
same reason. He is patient with every 
thing but the spirit of legalism. Against 
this he throws himself with the whole 
force of a nature whose ardent impetu- 
osity nothing can resist. 

There is, however, this change in the 
nature of his enthusiasm: Before his con- 
version, it was inspired by conscience ; 
thereafter, it was inspired bylove. The 
enthusiasm of conscience is bigotry: 
the enthusiasm of love is devotion. 

There is nothing conventional, noth- 
ing, so to speak, ministerial, in his min- 
istry. He loves his flock with a wonder- 
ful enthusiasm of personal affection. 
His letters abound with utterances of 
feeling which can never be successfully 
simulated. ‘“ Wherefore ? because I love 


* Acts xxvi. 24; xvi. 20; xvii. 6.— See David- 
son’s Intro. to N. T., vol. ii. 147; ‘Tholuck, quoted 
and approved by Dean Alford, Greek Test., vol. ii. ; 
Proleg., p. 40; Stanley’s Epistle to the Cor., preface, 
p. Vii. 
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you not? God knoweth.” “ My little 
children, of whom I travail in birth again 
until Christ be formed in you.” “I 
thank my God upon every remembrance 
of you.” “TI long to see you.” * Some- 
times the expression of this personal 
affection is touching in the extreme. 
The plaintive cry of a susceptible, sym- 
pathetic heart, wounded by misconcep- 
tions, and hungering for want of love, 
sounds almost strangely, coming from 
the lips of this iron-willed and seeming- 
ly independent soul. “I am afraid of 
you, lest I have bestowed upon you la- 
bor in vain.” “I will very gladly spend 
and be spent for you; though the more 
abundantly I love you, the less I bé 
loved.” + Sometimes it utters itself in 
apostrophes which feeling alone can in- 
terpret, and over which cold criticism, 
utterly unable to appreciate the hyper- 
bole of emotion, has curiously stumbled. 
“T have great heaviness and continual 
sorrow in my heart. For I could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh.’ t Sometimes it utters 
itself in personal salutations, which 
strangely intermingle with the more 
general inculcations of doctrine. The 
sixteenth chapter of Romans is one of 
the most significant in the Epistles. 
Who but one to whom personal friend- 
ship was very dear could ever have re- 
membered, amid the clash of controver- 
sy and the care of all the churches, the 
personal names and history and expe- 
riences of so many individual members 
as are in that chapter lovingly mentioned 
by name ? 

Yet this enthusiasm of love reaches 
its consummation only when the apos- 
tle’s heart, looking upward to his Divine 
Master, recurs to that memorable day, 
when, traveling to Damascus, he had 
seen a new light from heaven, and 

* 2Cor. xi. rr; Gal. iv. 19; Phil. i. 3; Rom. i. rx. 
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heard a néw voice speaking to his soul. 
Literature contains no such language of 
love as that which Paul employs in the 
vain endeavor to express the ardency 
of his heart’s affection for his Lord. 
To follow Christ; to be like Christ; to 
receive the reward of Christ’s approv- 
ing love; to hear at last the voice of 
Christ, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant !”? —this was Paul’s sole and sa- 
cred ambition. To him Christ was lit- 
erally all and in all. He knows nothing 
but Christ as the type and model of 
manly excellence. He accounts noth- 
ing worth living for save to love and 
serve Christ. They who know not ¢hzs 
life seem to him as dead. To enter 
this life, he gladly becomes as dead to 
all else. He knows no other influence 
that can compare in power to awaken 
men’s moral nature with the simple 
story of Christ and his cross. He feels 
within himself no desires or ambitions 
in comparison with the Christly ambi- 
tion, — to be in a humble way a follower 
of him. His whole being is suffused 
with a radiant enthusiasm of personal 
attachment to Christ. The whole cur- 
rent of his strong-hearted nature flows 
out toward him. Men call him mad. 
He accepts the taunt; declaring, “If we 
be beside ourselves, it is unto God.” 
They drive him with bitter persecutions 
from city to city. He exults in always 
bearing about the dying of the Lord 
Jesus. They bind him with ball and 
chainasacommon criminal. He writes 
with gladness that his bonds in Christ 
make the name of Christ manifest in all 
the palace. Death threatens him. To 
depart, and be with Christ, seems to him 
the very fullness of joy. In vain men 
seek to extinguish the ardor of his en- 
thusiasm. “Who shall separate us,” 
cried he in triumph, “from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, orsword? Nay, inall these things 
we are more than conquerors through 


Him that loved us.” He exhausts the 
treasures of language in the effort to ex- 
press the fullness of this love, in vain ; 
then coins the whole life into bullion, 
and stamps the image of Christ on every 
deed.* 

It is this enthusiasm, which, in part at 
least, rendered Paul the bravest charac- 
ter in history. I do not speak of physi- 
cal daring ; though his life was one of 
ceaseless adventure. It requires no 
great courage to hazard life or limb. 
But for a proud man to hazard reputa- 
tion ; for a sensitive man to hazard his 
heart’s affections ; for a resolute man to 
hazard his life-purpose on the issue of 
a single event; fora self-distrustful man 
to face, singly, the arguments of philoso- 
phy, the storm of ridicule, and the exe- 
crations of passion, supported only by 
faith in the truth which he has to pro- 
claim, and the God who announces it, — 
this requires a rarer sort of heroism. 
This is the bravery which made Luther, 
Columbus, Stephenson, Fulton, heroes ; 
and, of this heroism, there is, I think, 
no higher type, except Christ himself, 
than his chosen apostle, Paul. 

He never suffers “I dare not” to wait 
upon “I would.” He decides quickly, 
acts instantly. In his conversion, he 
grasps the truth so soon as itis presented 
to him. He waits not to count the cost. 
He takes nocounsel.t “ Straightway he 
preached Christ in the synagogues, that 
he is the Son of God.”{ His impetu- 
osity brings difficulty. He escapes with 
his life only by borrowing a stratagem 
from ancient history, and being let down 
over the wall of the city in a basket. 
Does he flee? Only to Jerusalem, where 
all the malignity of his late party con- 
centrates itself against him. Going to 
Antioch, he is the first to inaugurate 


* Paul’s epistles are so full of these utterances 
of warm, personal, enthusiastic love for the Saviour, 
that it seems useless to refer the reader to isolated 
passages. 


+ Gal, 1. 16. + Acts ix. 20. 
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missionary effort, as he has been the 
first to apprehend that Christ is not for 
the Jew only, but also for the Gentile. 
He stands almost absolutely alone, even 
in the Church. Mark deserts > him. 
Barnabas quarrels with him. Peter 
withstands him. He goes up to ‘the 
council at»Jerusalem; but it is easy to 
see, that, whatever their decision, his 
mind is madé up. Henceforth it is not 
in the power of man to move him from 
his purpose. When death threatens 
him in one city, he simply goes to an- 
other. When a church behind him is 
threatened with apostasy, he sends a 
letter back to them, and pushes forward 
to: found new churches in new cities. 
The errors of the Thessalonians, the 
backsliding of the Galatians, the cor- 
ruptions of the Corinthians, have no 
power to daunt him. When Agabus 
prophesies that he shall be bound and 
delivered to the Gentiles, and weeping 
friends beseech him to avoid Jerusalem, 
the tomb of so many martyrs, his an- 
swer shows at once how greatly the 
tears of his friends move him, and how 
ineffectual they are to turn him from his 
purpose.* Determined to go to Rome, 
anibitious to preach the gospel of Christ 
in the imperial city, he hesitates not, for 
that purpose, to appeal to Czsar, and 
to put his life in the hands of that Nero, 
whose pre-eminence for cruelty has 
made his name a proverb. Luther, by 
his presence at the Diet of Worms, did 
less to witness to an unflinching courage 
than Paul preaching on Mars’ Hill, es- 
saying, single-handed, the conversion of 
Corinth, and going up, a prisoner in 
chains, to the palace of the Czsars. 
His experience at Ephesus, though 
very simply told, affords a striking illus- 
tration! of this moral heroism of: the 
apostle. Ephesus was, we need hardly 


* “What mean ye to weep and to break my heart? 
For I am ready, not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.””— 
AcTs xxi. 13. 
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remind our readers, a chief city of 
Greece. It was a center of idolatry and 
witchcraft, half-Grecian, half-Oriental. 
Its Diana was curiously compounded 
of the Astarte of the Pheenicians and of 
the Artemzs of the Greeks. Her tem- 
ple was a magnificent monument to 
Grecian skill and Grecian taste. “The 
sun,” it has been said, “ saw nothing in 
his course more magnificent than Di- 
ana’s Temple.” The quarries of Mount 
Prion supplied the marble; the cy- 
press-wood furnished its carved doors, 
the cedar its roof, a single vine its 
staircase. Every city of Greece had 
sent to it some contribution. Its hun- 
dred and twenty-seven magnificent pil- 
lars were royal mementoes, gifts of 
Grecian kings proud to be honored by a 
place beneath its roof. Destroyed by 
fire, it had been rebuilt with increased 
magnificence. The ladies of Ephesus, 
vying with the Hebrew women in the 
days of the Tabernacle, had stripped 
themselves of their jewelry to adorn it 
with silver and gold and precious stones. 
In its construction, the most famous 
architects of the land of art were em- 
ployed. Its completion perfected the 
Ionic architecture, and marked an epoch 
in the asthetic history of Greece. A 
treasury as well as a temple, a large 
portion of the wealth of Western Asia 
was stored within its walls. “It is 
probable,” says Mr. Howson, “ that 
there was no religious building in the 
world in which was concentrated a 
greater amount of admiration, enthusi- 
asm, and superstition.” The Temple at 
Jerusalem might perhaps constitute an 
exception: there was no other. 
Sumptuous religion becomes the cen- 
ter of a profitable traffic. It was so 
even with the courtly sacrificial service 
of Jehovah in ‘the days of Christ. 
Around the Temple of Diana had 
grown up an immense and immensely 
profitable trade. - Every sojourner. in 
Ephesus desired to carry away with him 
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a memento of the city, —some asia cu- 
riosity, more as a sort of household 
god, . Thousands of miniature temples, 
wrought in wood, silver, and gold, were 
made at Ephesus, sold to pilgrims and 
travelers, and carried away to every 
province and city of Greece. Thus 
Ephesus became the center at once of 
a religion, an art, and a trade, all inex- 
tricably intermixed, all really one. Even 
the Jews had felt the influence of the 
superstitious atmosphere of ‘the place, 
and competed with the Heathen priests 
in exorcism and magic.* 

Into this city-Paul'came alone. For 
two years he labored, seemingly with 
but little effect, yet never discouraged. 
At length; the power of his preaching 
began to be felt. It was greatly aided 
by the notable testimony of one pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. Jewand Greek 
began to: feel the power of the gospel. 
Those who had pretended to exorcise 
made public confession of their false 
pretense. The reform did not stop 
there. They brought their books to 
the apostle. He gathered them in the 
public market-place : he openly burned 
them there. How considerable was: the 
destruction is intimated by the fact, that 
the cost of the books and charms de- 
stroyed was estimated at a sum equal 
to seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
Remember, that, in conducting this ref- 
ormation, Paul stood absolutely alone. 
He was without companions. He had 
no constituency. Jew and Gentile were 
leagued together against him. The 
Christian Church itself had, as yet, no 
great faith in these attempts to carry the 
gospel to the heathen nations. By this 
act, he was throwing away the protec- 
tion of the Roman government, which 
suffered all religions, but permitted at- 
tack on none. Remembering this, I 
think we shall see that history records 
no act, unless it be Christ’s preaching 
in the Temple just previous to his arrest, 


* Acts xix. 13. 
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which exhibits a greater measure of 
calm, cool, selfpossessed courage, than 
this act of Paul’s, told so quietly, so un- 
ostentatiously, in a single paragraph, by 
his biographer. 

This incident illustrates not less strik- 
ingly another fact, — his peculiar power 
over men ; that mystic power which all 
great natures exercise unconsciously, 
and, as it were, despite themselves. It 
is this personal mastery over their minds 
which explains how it happens that in 
Paul’s presence the people bring their 
books to be burned: in his absence, they 
are easily instigated to rise against him. 
Atone time, all Jerusalem is thrown into 
ferinent because of him. He is accused 
of polluting the Temple. _ A mob is easi- 
ly brought together. The Roman sol- 
diery arrive barely in time to save his 
life. ‘The multitude follow after, crying 
out, “ Away with him !” and yet, so soon 
as he comes into a position to speak, 
though his pulpit is only the stairs, and 
beckons with his hand unto the people, 
there is made a great silence.* There 
is that in his mere mien which compels 
attention. Festus brings him out of 
prison to while.away an hour for the 
entertainment of his royal guest. With 
such power does the manacled apostle 
plead,'that both Festus and Agrippa are 
strangely moved; and from the latter is 
extorted ‘the’ confession, of world-wide 
fame, “ Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian.” Even if this utterance 
be deemed an ill-timed: jest, it is still 
significant of the apostle’s power. 

But nowhere, perhaps, do’ these he- 
roic qualities of Paul’s soul so shine out 
as in the shipwreck. He is a prisoner 
bound ; yet his native'dignity never de- 
serts him. He admonishes the captain to 
harbor in Fair Havens. His counsel dis- 
regarded, he simply and quietly bides 
his time. When disaster comes, and at 
length all have given up to despair, this 
despised prisoner takes the place that 


* Acts xxi, 40 
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belongs to him. He assumes, as it were, 
command ; bids the enforced fast cease ; 
inspires captain and crew with his own 
native courage ; sees at once through the 
sailors’ scheme to escape, leaving ship 
and crew to destruction, and quietly 
frustrates it by pointing out to the cen- 
turion the danger; and finally, by his 
own calm presence of mind, brings all 
to shore, with no life lost. It is no or- 
dinary man who secures such a hold 
upon a Roman centurion, — they were 
never distinguished for clemency or pity, 
— that he keeps his soldiers from their 
sanguinary purpose, and, at hazard of 
his own life, commands all the prisoners 
to be released from their chains, that 
all may swim ashore. 

Such are some of the traits of per- 
sonal character in Paul the apostle; the 
man of whom Mons. Renan does not 
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hesitate to write, “‘He was not a saint. 
The dominant feature of his character 
is not goodness. He was haughty, per- 
tinacious, aggressive. ... By nature, the 
apostle is a little narrow-minded. He 
wishes to succeed: for this he makes 
sacrifices. ... According to my opinion, 
Paul should even occupy a position be- 
neath Francis d’Assissi and the author 
of ‘The Imitation.’” From the revolt- 
ing criticisms, and the yet more revolting 
praise, of the French critic, Paul needs 
no other defense than those simple 
though scant memorials of his life which 
his biographer has left us. No more 
caustic criticism on the extraordinary 
portrait which the French artist has 
painted can be well conceived than a 
simple comparison of the picture with 
the almost superhumanly sublime ori- 
ginal. } 


WEE MEGGIE FORSYTHE AND THE MUCKLE WISDOM. 


BY MRS, J. D. CHAPLIN. 


CHAP. V. 


Tuomas MCVEY, or, as he was called 
in his Highland home, “ Oor Tammas,” 
was a great, noble shepherd-boy, who, 
had he been the oldest instead of the 
youngest son of his parents, would have 
been looked on as a man. But, while 
his brothers had long done rough out- 
door work on their own account for 
neighboring farmers, he had remained 
at home, making gardens, attending 
school, and assisting his father with the 
flocks, and his mother at home, till he 
was nearly six feet high, and proportion- 
ately stout. Of course, this easy life 
had had great advantages for a youth 
fond of Nature and of books ; and, for 
three or four years, Tammas had spent 
all his leisure daylight-hours in the for- 
ests, or among the ledges and crags, 


their oracle in all things. 


studying natural history, botany, and 
geology, in his own crude style. 

When the sun was down, and the out- 
door work oyer, he might always be 
seen crossing the fields and leaping the 
hedges on his way to the manse, where 
the library of the genial old minister 
was open to him. 

Under these silent teachers, Tammas 
was an earnest and patient scholar ; 
and of course he soon outstripped his 
school-fellows in knowledge, and became 
He was ex- 
pert at the Highland games, and entered 
into them with commendable spirit ; 
but he made them his recreation, and 
not his business, as some idle fellows 
about him did, till their games became 
as wearisome and distasteful to them as 
their work. 

It did not satisfy Tammas that he 
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was regarded the wise man of Dalfer- 
nie while he only lightened the home- 
labors. He had now resolved to start 
out in life for himself: and, looking over 
his narrow sphere, he had seen no work 
so congenial as the shepherd’s ; for that 
would give him an out-of-door life, with 
leisure to pursue his favorite studies. 
He had applied for the privilege of 
tending the flocks of the earl— whose 
tenant his father was — while changing 
pasture from one island to another to 
crop the stunted herbage which was 
not worth the cutting. 

This was looked on in the cottage as 
a hazardous undertaking for a lone lad- 
die who had no one to cook his food or 
to keep him company ; and the mother 
only gave her consent to his going on 
condition that he would induce his Aunt 
Janet to rest from her reeling, and to go 
with him for the pasturing-season. 

This was a rather moderate aim for 
the wise man of the parish, to whom all 
puzzling questions in arithmetic were 
brought for solution, and who could tell 
the names and properties of stones and 
the nature of the birds and beasts, and 
indeed of every thing else, — so thought 
his companions, —as no other man in 
Scotland could. But he saw a new 
field among the flowers and stones and 
the fishes ; and he was not to be turned 
from his purpose by any promises of 
learning the tailor’s trade, or of “tenting 
Jimsy Barr’s shop” in the neighboring 
village. He was going to the islands at 
all events, and, for this purpose, had 
come to negotiate with Mistress Janet 
for her company there. 

Besides being a mathematician, a 
naturalist, and a geologist, in a small 
way, Tammas could also tell the names 
of the planets, and point out Orion, 
Pleiades, and “the Dipper,” and could 
talk wisely about volcanoes and ava- 
lanches. And, greater than all this, 
he could write verses! He had tried 
his pen so successfully on the death of 
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lambs lost in the snow and torn by 
dogs, that several humble mothers had, 
ere this, appealed to him to commemo- 
rate the death of their babies, which he 
had done; and his mother was looking 
for the day when he’d be asked to write 
verses for grown-up people’s graves. 
If you should ever go to the Highlands, 
be sure to visit Dalfernie kirkyard and 
read the lines which auld Davie Max- 
well scratched leng ago on the rude 
slate stone above “ Wee Tybee Grant ” 
and ‘Sma’ Johnny Grey.” They were 
written by “ Oor Tammas.” 

Is it any wonder that he was the 
pride of the home-cot and the admira- 
tion of the parish? Is it any wonder 
that his coming to the small garret in 
McKenzie’s Wynd, and hanging his bon- 
net and plaid on two pegs, and standing 
his- staff in a corner there, were looked 
on as great events by Mistress Janet? 
Poor Meggie’s impressions of men had 
been rather unfavorable; and it took 
several hours and a Highland tale to as- 
sure her that he would not spend all 
their money for whisky and disturb the 
peace there. 

When Meggie was alone with Mis- 
tress Janet in the small place they called 
the “closet,” their guest having the 
room, she was entertained with a long 
list of his accomplishments ; the inno- 
cent aunt ending her tale with “ He has 
just a’ the wisdom there is, lackin’ 
maybe a few sma’ things na’ worth the 
larnin’.” 

“ But ha’ he the muckle wisdom too, 
dear Mistress Janet ?” asked Meggie. 

“ Oh! weel, dearie, I’m na’ just sure 
about yon; but I’ll ask him in the morn- 
ing,” replied Mistress Janet. 

“If he has na’, it will be fearfu’!” 
cried Meggie. “The Lord will na’ 
o’erlook the lack in him as he will in 
Burkie Dall, wha never got a good word 
or a prayer said in his hearin’. Mr. 
Adair—oo! how’ll ever I leave yon 
dear gentleman to go to the High- 
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lands ?—says that the mair we ken 0? 
wisdom, the mair fine behavior the 
Lord will expect 0’ us; and how cana 
body ever be holy enough to match a’ 
that powerfw’ wisdom o’ Tammas’s ? 
I'd be afeard o’ my life if I kenned a’ 
them things |” 

“Each must jist strive, dearie, to be 
as true to God and as lovin’ to his fel- 
lows as he can, askin’ ever for God’s 
help, and then we’ll please and honor 
him. | Do ye na’ mind, Meggie, that the 
anes wha ken the maist serve him the 
best ?”’ asked Janet. 

“Oo, nay! wha’s 
Meggie in wonder. 

“The holy angels, that ne’er sinned 
at a’; those ‘ ministers o’ his that do his 
pleasure, hearkening to the voice o’ his 
word.’ And, when we go up to be for 
ever wi’ them and the Lord, we will ken 
mair than e’en Mr. Adair himsel”’ — 

“ Presarve us!” exclaimed Meggie. 

“And yet we'll be holy. We'll na’ 
ha’ to keep ever lookin’ at our hearts 
and tongues, and watchin’ agin evil 
thoughts and words; for we shall be 
like him when we see him as he is,” 
said the good woman. 

“Oo, but yon will be Beenie, dear! 
and I think the day long afore I gets 
there. Ye wouldn’t think I’d live to ha’ 
my hair turn gray, would ye?” asked 
Meggie. 

“I’d hope so, Meggie; because then 
ye’d have a longer space to bring. other 
poor ones wi’ ye to heaven,” said Mis- 
tress. Janet. 


them?” asked 


“Oo, Vl bring them:a’ !” cried Meg- 


gie, her eye brightening with joy. “Tl 
not,leave a one behind me that ever I. 
can get speakin’ to. I'll bring e’en auld 
Marchie, if I can but get him sober 
long enough to listen to me while I tell 
him o’ the pity and thelove o’ the Lord. 
I could ne’er be happy, e’en there, if /’d 
ha’. to remember that maybe some wud 
be lost because I was heedless-o’ ‘their 
souls. Oo, it’s a fearfu’ thing to. be sa 
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content wi’ yer own savin’ as to forget 
the savin?.o’ ither ones !:” 

“Ay, that it is, dear lassie,” said 
Mistress Janet; ‘and bear it ever in 
mind. Ye ken that a’? we ha’:to do in 
this warld is just to follow: Jesus, and 
do as he did. Now, he might ha’ ’bode 
where he was fra’ the foundation. 0’ the 
warld, in glory wi’ the Father ; but he 
loved our sinfu’ race so, that he could 
na’ ’bide there, but left it a’ to come 
down and suffer want and pain and 
death, that he might open a way for us 
to his glory. And, kennin’ a’ this, isn’t 
it a shame for them that is saved by 
him to sit down and enjoy fine homes 
and riches and ease, when a’ around 
them is those wha ken na’ his love?” 

“It’s just fearfu’!” cried Meggie. 
“T’m afeard that it’s sinfu’ in me to 
*bide in this splendid home, and wear a’ 
these fine things, and eat as much por- 
ritch as I want, when He went wi’out a 
home, and hungry, for our sakes.” 

“Na, na, Meggie! It was that we 
might ha’ a’ things, and abound, that he 
did this ; that we, by his poverty, might 
be made rich. He purchased our tem- 
poral as well as our spiritual. blessings 
for us. Do ye ken what ‘temporal’ 
means, lassie ?”? asked Mistress Janet. 

“Ay: it’s the other thing from spirit- 
ual. \:-Temporal blessings is the things 
we gets for our bodies; and spiritual 
blessings is them we gets for our souls, 
ar’n’t they ?”” asked Meggie. 

“Ay; that’s as fine an answer, dearie, 
as the wisest chield-could give at the 
eatechising at St, Andrew’s. The dear 
Lord, wha bought a’ our blessings, 
grant ye what will be for his ain glory 
baith here and beyond! | It is far into 
the night. now, Meggie:: let’s .aff to 
sleep, that.we may be rested for a new 
day o’ pleasure and toil.” 

The next was.a day of pleasure alone 
to the innocent Meggie.. When the 
early breakfast : was» over, and :‘ the 


housie. redde .up,”? Tammas, who ‘had 
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now gained some favor with Meggie, 
said, “‘Weel now, auntie, if yer to be 
busied a’ the day wi’ yer blue yarn, I’ll 
tak’ my new cousin wi’ me and see the 
sights. What can ye show me, lassie, 
that,we dinna ha’ in the Highlands ?” 

“T can show ye St. Andrew’s, wi’ a 
steeple sa high that only birds can 
reach it; and a score o’ other kirks ; 
and factories wi’ smoke-pipes, that'll just 
frighten the life out o’ ye to look at the 
top o’; and I can show ye the dame’s 
schule where I goes for the larnin’; 
and, mor’n a’, I can gi’e ye a peep at 
the outside o’ the house where our dear 
menister, Mr. Adair, ’bides.” 

“That’s a’ gude, Meggie, as far as it 
goes,” said Tammas. “I’ll be content 
wi’ a look at the outside o’ kirks and 


mills ; but I think I’ll tak’ a peep within 


the ither twa places, —the dame’s 
schule and the menister’s house.” 

* Oo, presarve us! Nay, cousin: 
the schule-dame ne’er saw such a huge, 
great man come wi’in her door, and 
would be either frighted or angered ; 
and the menister’s — ye could ne’er go 
go there wi’out ye were asket. Only 
rich and gran’ folks gets in there at will: 


and ” —casting a suspicious glance at 

Tammas’s heavy and unpolished bro- 
y 

gans — “the floors is a’ covered o’er 


wi’ carpets that’s wove fu’ o’ roses and 
lilies ; and afore the grates is rugs wi’ 
fierce beasties lyin’ on’em. If ye once 
got there, and saw the siller handles to 
the doors, ye’d be too frighted to go in. 
I was mysel’, though I was asket there 
by himsel’.” 

“ Never fear, lassie,” replied Tammas, 
laughing. “I ha’ ne’er yet seen the 
menister I feared, tho’ I ha’ a proper 
respect for them a’. I’m goin’ to tak’ 
aff the little lassie to wham Mr. Adair’s 
been sa kind, and wham he’s. bid to 
come reg’lar to the kirk-service and the 
catechism: so I maun telk him a’ about 
mysel’, and promise him that I’ll shel- 
ter ye fra’ the Highland: winds, and gi’e 
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ye porritch amang the lambies I tent at 
hame. And I »maun tell the schule- 
dame where her lassie’s gain’, and. gi’e 
her a fee for nought, to comfort her for 
the loss o’ sic a fine scholar, and prom- 
ise to fill her place at the book and 
the slate till she see ye again.” 

“Oo! yon’s gude, Tammas;_ but’ 

don’t ye be tellin’ the dear menister 
about yon Papists that ye told us on last 
night, to be scarin’ him about the peo- 
ple bein’ led astray fra’ the kirk. I’d 
be grieved to ha’ a ward said that wud 
vex him, the dear, holy’ man!” said 
Meggie. : 
' Tammas was charmed with Meggie’s 
ignorance and simplicity ; for in it he 
saw a rich field of labor and amusement 
for the long summer, from the monotony 
of which his active mind had shrunk, 
anxious as he was to be the lone shep- 
herd of those barren isles. 

He cast now a quizzical glance at 
Mistress Janet, who smiled, and said, 
* Poor lambie! she kens less o’ the evil 
than o’ the gude in the warld; but 
she’ll learn ere lang what she has to 
shun as well as what she maun seek 
after.” 

Meggie was so proud of her new rel- 
ative, that she felt some little disappoint- 
ment when he decided that he did not 
need his shepherd’s plaid, and so left it 
hanging on’ the peg, and went forth 
“ lookin’ only like any common man.” 
But the poor child found several chances 
to gratify her pride before they got out 
of the wynd. She had gone but a few 
steps from her own door before she met 
Donnie, looking very sour, having been 
sent home from school to “redde him- 
self up.” 

“Oo Donnie Marchie, lad!’ cried 
Meggie. ‘‘Do ye see what I ha’ here? 
Amang a’ else that the dear Lord hath 
gi’en me, is this one,--a huge,» great 
cousin fra’ the Highlands! And _ he’s 
not just a common body o’ a man such 


_as we'can look on any day in the streets: 
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he’s a shepherd! Think o’ yon, Don- 
nie! Ye ken, lad, that Jesus says 0’ 
himsel’, ‘I am the good shepherd.’ 
Oo Donnie! wudna’ ye like to be one 
that he ca’s himsel’ like?” 

Donnie’s humiliation was instantly 
forgotten; and, looking up with much 
‘curiosity into the bright face of young 
Tammas, he asked, “ How many sheep 
ha’ ye in yer fauld, sir?” ’ 

“Oo laddie!” replied Tammas with 
a smile, “I ha’ mair than ye can count, 
‘less ye’re better at the figures than 
maist lads o’ yer years.” 

“ Gudeness me, cousin!” cried Meg- 
gie. ‘Ye can surely ne’er ha’ heard 0’ 
Donnie Marchie in the Highlands, or 
ye wud ne’er speak in yon way to him. 
He’s fearfu’ wise for ane o’ his years ; 
and it was himsel’ that gave me a’ the 
first part o’ the larnin’ I’ve got. He 
kens mair o’ the spellin’ and the figures 
than a’ the huge men in the wynd put 
together.” 

Donnie winked knowingly at Tam- 
mas, and said with a smile, “Ye and I 
are baith sure o’ ane to blaw our trum- 
pet for us. But about the sheep, sir: 
do ye fauld them out on the hills by 
night wi’ the dogs? and do ye some- 
times lose them amang the snaw as I’ve 
read in books, and ha’ to wander in the 
storms after them?” 

“ Ay, laddie: a’ that and many mair 
wild things that I ha’ na time to tell ye 
o’ now. But come up to Aunt Janet’s 
high tower the night, when the schule 
and the supper is o’er, and I’ll gi’e ye 
and Meggie yer fill 0’ shepherd’s sto- 
ries. Meggie’s to be a shepherdess 
hersel’ now.” é 

Donnie’s countenance fell. ‘And I 
must ’bide here in the auld black wynd 
amang the smoke till I’m stout enough 
to be put inside the walls to work amang 
mair smoke and cinders, and never see 
the hills, nor the burns, nor the flocks, 
nor the herds,” he said mournfully. 

“Go now and make yersel’ look like 
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a man wi’ soap and water!” cried Tam- 
mas as he walked on; “and wha kens 
but I’ll make a shepherd o’ ye too? 
But my flocks wud run wild at the sight 
o’ yon face and head. Come to me the 
night.” . 

So Donnie ran on home to beautify 
himself, and to dream of being a shep- 
herd, and lying all night in the snow, 
with his faithful dog wrapped in his 
plaid beside him: and Meggie walked 
on, announcing to every one she met in 
the wynd, “I’ve got a new cousin, and 
this is him; and he’s a shepherd in the 
Highlands ; and so am I to be mysel’ 
after this.” 

They saw kirks and markets, theaters 
and warehouses, palace-like homes and 
miserable hovels ; and, when their eyes 
were tired of seeing, they turned in to 
the poor room where Dame Mysie 
Graem sat with her few shabby little 
pupils, pointing out the Ax, B, C with 
a knitting-needle consecrated to that 
use. They saddened her heart by tell- 
ing of a scholar’s going away, and 
cheered it again by a half-crown, —a 
large sum in her eyes, — and by a pleas- 
ant chat, and a hearty “good-by.” 
Then they made their way to the min- 
ister’s ; and Tammas — bold fellow that 
he was! —rang the bell, and asked at 
the door for Mr. Adair. When ushered 
into the library, he found himself hearti- 
ly welcomed for Meggie’s sake. When 
he had told all his story to Mr. Adair, 
that gentleman expressed great pleasure 
that his newly-found parishioners were 
to have such a pleasant change, and 
spoke kindly to Meggie of her duties 
when away from her own church and 
minister. ‘You must remember,” he 
said, “that God goes with his children 
when they change places, and that his 
eye is ever on them; and so strive to 
keep your heart right, that you may 
honor and please him at all times.” 

“Ay, -sir, Vl try. But there are 
things that trouble me sore in leavin’ 
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the wynd; but I’d fear to tell ye ’bout 
’em, lest they’d grieve ye, — about some 
enemies that may gi’e ye trouble, and 
lead the people astray, when I’m awa’, 
Sige 

“Let’s know who they are, child, and 
then we'll be on our guard against 
them,” said the minister. 

“Weel, sir, my cousin was tellin’ us 
o’ trouble they’ve had in the Highlands, 
There’s an auld man far awa’ named 
Pope, —did ye ever hear o’ him, sir ?— 
quite an evil man he is too ; and he has 
set himsel’ up to do what only God can ; 
and he’s been bewitchin’ the people till 
they’ve parted wi’ their senses, and says 
their prayers to him and his menisters, 
and even to strings o’ beads and pic- 
tures. And they are sore angered wi’ 
the Lord’s people wha will still pray 
only to him, and they seek to destroy 
them from aff the earth. They’ve burnt 
some o’ them alive, and put others 0’ 
them in prison, and a’ for just lovin’ the 
Lord, and preachin’ about him; and, 
since I heard this, I’m sore afeard to go 
aff and leave ye, not kennin’ what they 
might do to ye when I’m no’ here.” 

*Q Meggie! you need have no fear 
of them. I know them well, and the 
old Pope too, although you never heard 
of them till now. It was long ago that 
they did what you speak of; and God 
has” put a bit into their mouth since 
then, so that they can do little harm. 
You may be sure of this one thing, 
Meggie, about the people you love, — 
that no weapon formed against them 
can prosper ; for God’s word is given 
that they shall conquer all their foes, 
and at last reign with him in his glory. 
So be easy about us, and see what good 
you can do when away from us. You 
remember the rule I gave you when you 
were here before,—to do some little 
act of kindness every day you live, and 
so to please Christ.” 

“ Ay, sir: I mindet that this morn 
afore I eatet my breakfast, and went 
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down a fearfu’ number o’ stairs and into 
the wynd to.save Kitty McCrea’s wee 
doggie fra’ twa tormentin’ boys. But 
maybe, sir, savin’ a doggie, wha has na 
soul, fra’ sufferin’, would na’ be what ye’d 
mean?” 

“Yes, Meggie: that was a deed of 
mercy. God made those dumb crea- 
tures, who can not plead for themselves ; 
and he cares for their comfort, and is 
sorely displeased with children who tor- 
ment them. He will write that little act 
of yours down in his book, Meggie, and 
bless you for it. The child’who is piti- 
ful toward a dog will never be cruel to 
a fellow-creature. Can you write, Meg- 
gier?” 

“ Gudeness ! nay, sir; but this huge 
cousin can write like a very schule- 
maister!” exclaimed Meggie. 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Adair with a 
smile, “I shall expect this ‘ huge cousin’ 
to write every day, in a little red book 
which I’m going to give you, whatever 
you would like me to know of your life 
and your doings on the islands. He 
must write about the sheep and the 
fishes and the shells, and also how you 
pass your time: then, when you come 
back in the autumn, I shall know as 
much of the shepherd’s life while chan- 
ging pastures as you who have been en- 
joying it.” 

When they went away, Tammas car- 
ried with him several books of interest 
which Mr. Adair saw that he could un- 
derstand and appreciate. 

Tammas had not been sent off on 
this journey penniless; indeed, he 
seemed to Meggie to have a fathomless 
purse. So, to make the most of this 
gala-day, he took Meggie into a great 
many shops she had never seen before, 
and bought her trinkets which were of 
far more value in her eyes than the 
young princess’s jewels were in hers. 
He bought her a little work-box with a 
looking-glass in the lid, containing a 
pewter thimble, a pair of iron scissors, 
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a bodkin, and a needle-case, all gayly 
ornamented with dots in red and gold 
and green, and a tin pin-cushion that 
was evidently made for ornament rather 
than use. He bought also a bright ker- 
chief and apron and.a gay calico gown 
for both Mistress Janet and Meggie ; 
and, after adding to the stock in their 
well-filled arms a few packages of luxu- 
ries for the table, they turnéd their 
steps toward McKenzie’s Wynd in a 
merry and happy mood. 

Donnie had obeyed his orders faith- 
fully, — to be “at Mistress Janet’s after 
supper;” for, early as it was when 
Tammas and Meggie returned, he was 
there, his face shining and his hair stiff 
from a recent and thorough application 
of very soapy water.’ The truth was, it 
was dinner-time or supper-time with 
poor Donnie whenever he could get a 
slice of bread spread with molasses. 

An unlooked-for pleasure was now 
before the neglected boy. He was in- 
vited to remain to tea.. Meggie spread 
the neat table for four, and placed on it, 
before his wondering eyes, the cheese 
and cake and marmalade which Tammas 
had bought, till, in his delight at the pros- 
pect, he forgot to ask at once for the 
shepherd’s story. 

“Oo!” cried Donnie when his plate 
had been filled with the luxuries so 
rare with him, “if I had a hame like 
this, and sic fine things to eat, I’d ne’er 
care to be a shepherd or any other thing, 
but just ’bide content in the dull wynd.” 

“But, laddie, a body must earn 
money to buy a’ these gude things. If 
I had na’ kept sheep, and my aunt na’ 
reeled yarn, we'd be wi’out this comfort- 
able room and this fine supper to-night. 
Them that works is them that has,” 
said Tammas. 
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““ Na’ always,” replied Donnie; “for 
my faither works fra’ daybreak to night- 
fa’, and we ha’ nathing. Oor hame is 
miserable and cold and dark; and we 
ha’ ever porritch, porritch, porritch !” 

“ Na’ meat, nor tea, nor bread?” 
asked Tammas. 

“Oo, ay! whiles we bairns ha’ a bit 
o’ bread; and faither and mither has 
meat and whisky and tea, but na’ fine 
things like a’ this,” said the boy. 

“ Aweel, I’ll tell ye where the trouble 
is,” said Tammas with a wise shake of 
his head. ‘It's in the whisky. That's 
the curse o’ the factory-laborers. If ye 
could get yer parents to gi’e that o’er, 
the price o’t wud buy a’ the fine things 
ye need. See now if ye canna’; for 
it’s just the ruin o’ them, and’ll be the 
ruin o’ ye when ye’re a man.” 

“Oo! but the men in the whisky- 
shops will na’ let the mill-men pass wi’- 
out drinkin’,” said Donnie, as if this 
were a good excuse for his father wast- 
ing his wages, and throwing his family 
half the year on the charitable for sup- 
port. 

“Well, Donnie, I: ken'a place where’s 
na’ whisky-shops nor ither shops ei- 
ther,” said Tammas. “ On my islands 
there’s na’ evil a man can find, save 
what-he carries there in his ain heart.” 

“There’s swearin’ and thievin’ and 
fightin’ there, surely?” asked Don- 
nie. 

“Not/one of them.” “And then Tam- 
mas told the children of the ‘loneliness 
and desolation of those islands, some 
of which were hallowed in days long 
gone as the homes and sanctuaries of 
those who had fled from the world, that 
that they might thus, as they fancied, 
live only with God. 
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REVEALED IN 
Ill. 


BY PROF, SANBORN TENNEY, 


IN a previous article, it has been 
shown that the Mollusks are divided 
into six classes, —the Bryozoans, Tu- 
nicates, Brachiopods, Acephals, Gaster- 
opods, and Cephalopods; and these 
were there briefly described, excepting 
the last class. 

The Molluscan idea finds its highest 
and fullest expression in the Cephalo- 
pods, — those animals that are popularly 
known as Nautili, Squids, Cuttle-Fish- 
es Poulps, and Paper-Sailors. Indeed, 
many of these animals are so highly or- 
ganized, thatthey more forcibly remind us 
of some of the higher animals than they 
do of the Mollusks already described, and 
with which they really belong. Widely, 
however, as they differ from their kindred 
in outline and in the details of their struc- 
ture, they are bound to them by natural 
bonds which the careful observer read- 
ily discovers, and which again assure 
him that the Creator has made all ani- 


mals according to a plan, and that the- 


plan according to which each animal is 
made is revealed in its own structure. 


Like all the other Mollusks, the Ce- 
phalopods are soft-bodied animals, envel- 
oped in a muscular skin, or mantle ; and 
hence they have ohe and the same fun- 
damental structure, which appears in the 
Bryozoans or Moss-Mollusks, in the Tu- 
nicates, in the Brachiopods or Armfoot- 
ed Mollusks, in the Acephals or Clams, 
Oysters, &c., and in the Gasteropods or 
Snails. The external shell which some 
of them have, and the infernal shell of 
others, are only additional elements of 
structure, added, so to ‘speak, to the 
fundamental characteristics of all Mol- 
lusks. 

The term Cephalopod comes from 
two Greek words, which together mean 
“ head-footed,” and is given to this 
class of Mollusks because their locomo- 
tive organs are attached to the head. 
The accompanying figure shows the 
form of one of these animals, and also 
shows that they are rightly named Head- 
footed Mollusks. 

In order to get a good idea of these 
animals, we will examine them briefly in 
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the two principal forms under which they 
appear; viz., the Four-gilled Cephalo- 
pods and the Two-gilled Cephalopods. 
The Four-gilled Cephalopods, or, as 
they are called in the books, the Tetra- 
branchiates, are so named because they 
breathe by means of four gills: these 
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gills are placed symmetrically on the 
two sides of the body. All the Cephal- 
opods of this group are protected by 
an external, chambered shell ; and their 
arms, or locomotive organs, are very nu- 
merous. Although the shells of four- 
teen or fifteen hundred species of these 
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Cephalopods have been dug out of the 
rocks in this country and in Europe, 
and some of these are even a yard in 
diameter, only the Nautilus, represented 
by a few species and less than a foot in 
diameter, remains to represent this in- 
teresting group in our present oceans. 


THE PEARLY NAUTILUS, CUT ASUNDER SO AS TO SHOW ITS CHAMBERS, 


The wonderful structure of the Nau- 
tilus, and the fact that it is the last of 
its order, make it one of the most inter- 
esting of all the Mollusks; and it has, 
therefore, been the subject of much at- 
tention both by the philosopher and the 
poet. 

The Nautilus lives in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. It has a smooth, exter- 
nal shell, which is divided into many 
chambers, the larger and outer one of 
which is occupied by the main part of 
the body of the animal. The animal is 
connected, however, with all the cham- 
bers by means of a tube called the si- 
phuncle ; and each of the chambers is 
lined with athin living membrane. The 
body-chamber is very large, having 
about twice the capacity of the whole 
‘series of chambers behind it. Each of 
‘the chambers has in turn been the outer 
chamber, containing the body of the 
animal; and the partitions have been 
formed as the animal has grown larger. 
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It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the animal has moved forward the whole 
width of a chamber at once: on the con- 
trary, it is probable that the animal is al- 
ways gradually advancing, except when 
a new septum, or partition, is to be 
formed ; then there is a brief period of 
rest. : 

The use of the cham- 
bers in the Nautilus 
shell is not fully under- 
stood. It was formerly 
supposed that by means 
of these air-chambers 
the animal could easily 
rise to the surface of 
the sea, or sink to its 
depths, according to 
the effects which it was 
able to produce upon 
the air which they con- 
tain; but it is now 
known that the home 
of the Nautilus is on 
the bed of the sea, and 
that it does not appear on the surface ex- 
cept when it is lifted there by the agitation 
of the water by storms. One use of the 
chambers undoubtedly is to render the 
whole mollusk of nearly the same specif- 
ic gravity as the water in which it lives. 
And they are undoubtedly of further use 
in preventing injuries by collision; that 
is, when the Nautilus is in any way driv- 
en against rocks or other hard bodies. 
Still there is much yet to be learned about 
the function of these curious chambers. 
We may rest assured, however, that He 
who formed them designed them for 
some function as useful to the animal as 
they are beautiful and wonderful in their 
form and structure. 

The Nautilus has a hard beak, com- 
posed of two horny mandibles, which are 
somewhat hardened by calcareous or 
lime-stone material ; and this beak is 
surrounded by a fleshy lip ; and around 
this are four groups of tentacles, of 
twelve or more in each group. Outside 
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of these, there is on each side of the 
head a double series of arms, thirty-six 
in number. There are also two tenta- 
cles near each eye, — on® before it, and 
one behind. 

The shell of the Nautilus is quite 
readily obtained ; but the live animal, or 
the shell with the animal still in it, is 
only seldom found. ) 

It is interesting to remember that the 
idea of Tetrabranchiates, or Chambered- 
shelled Mollusks, was represented upon 
our earth millions of years ago, —as 
long ago as the time when the rocks in 
the northern parts of our country were 
soft mud on the bottom of the ocean ; 
and that that idea has been represented 
through all the ages since by shells of 
almost every possible outline, from those 
that are straight to those that are tightly 
coiled like the beautiful Nautilus whose 
form you see in the figure already given. 
But those of each geologic age have 
been different in some respects from all 
those gone before; and the Nautilus 
of to-day is different from all of its pred- 
ecessors. Still the fundamen- 
tal idea of the Chambered-shell 
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ly hold the various animals which they 
seize, and which constitute their food. 
Their eyes are very large, and highly 
organized ; being in some respects much 
like those of fishes. Their mandibles are 
horny and hard. These Cephalopods 
are provided with an internal gland, 
which secretes’ a fluid as black as ink ; 
and, when they are pursued by an enemy, 
they eject this ink into the water, thus 
rendering it turbid, and then they es- 
cape under the cloud thus produced. 

With one exception, — the Paper-Sail- 
or, or Argonaut, — none of the Dibran- 
chiates have an external shell ; but they 
have an intefnal rudimentary shell, 
whose form varies much in the different 
kinds of these Cephalopods. Those 
known as Calamaries, or Squids, have 
the body long, with two broad, fin-like 
appendages at the hind extremity, as 
seen in the figure on a previous page ; 
and they have an internal shell, or hard 
substance, popularly called the “ pen,” 
on account of its shape, which is much 
like that of a quill-pen. 


has appeared in each individ- 
ual of all the hundreds and 
thousands of species, showing 
that they are but exemplifications of one 
and the same plan. The history of this 
idea of Chambered-shelled Cephalopods, 
as itlias appeared in the different geo- 
logic periods, is full of instruction and 
full of interest, but must now be passed 
without furtheP notice. 

The Two-gilled Cephalopods, or Di- 
branchiates, are so called because they 
breathe by means of two gills, one on 
each side of the body, in a large cavity, 
which opens forward on the under side 
of the*head. The Cephalopods of this 
order have only eight or ten arms, or 
locomotive organs: these arms are pro- 
vided with numerous cup-shaped suckers, 
by means of which they are able to firm- 
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The Sepias, or true Cuttle-Fishes, 
though much like the Squids, are relative- 
ly much broader than the latter; and their 
internal shell is broad and laminated, 
and terminated behind in an imperfectly 
chambered apex. This internal shell is 
the well-known cuttle-bone which is 
placed in every bird-cage in the land. 
Cuttle-Fishes live near the shore, and 
are abundant in many parts of the world. 
They are very abundant in the Mediter- 
ranean, whence most of the cuttle-bone 
of commerce is obtained. 

Spirulas are Two-gilled Cephalopods, 
which have a beautiful internal shell, 
which is coiled and chambered ; thus 
representing the same fundamental idea 
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which is exemplified in the shell of the 
Nautilus, already described. 


THE POULP, OR OCTOPUS. 


Those called Poulps, or Octopods, 
have a'short body ; and the internal shell 
is represented by two short style-like 
bodies, which are inclosed in the mantle. 
The arms are very long and flexible; and 
by means of them, and the cup - like 
suckers with which they are provided, 
they are able to cling to fishes, or what- 
ever they seize, with the greatest tena- 
city. So tightly can they cling to their 
prey, that in some cases they will suffer 
their arms to be torn off rather than re- 
lease their hold.. They can hold on thus 
tightly because each little cup-like suck- 
er has in its bottom an arrangement that 
may be compared to a piston of a pump; 
and, by means of this, a partial vacuum 
is made beneath the cup whenever it is 
once fixed on any object, and so the 
arms and suckers are held to the prey 
not only by the will of the animal, but 
also by the pressure of the atmosphere : 
so perfectly has the Creator prepared 
this animal for the work it has to do. 
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Although most of the Octopods are 
only one or two feet in length, some 
kinds grow to be several feet 
long. The largest kinds can 
so tightly cling to a man’s 
arm, that-it is with the great- 
est difficulty that he can re- 
lease himself from their grasp 
when once they have a good 
hold. 

All kinds of Cephalopods 
move about on the bottom of 
the sea by means of their 
muscular arms ; and they can 
also move themselves rapidly 
backwards by the forcible ex- 
pulsion of water from the 
funnel on the anterior part 
of their body. 

The Dibranchiates, or na- 
ked Cephalopods, have the 
power of changing their color, so that 
they often present a great variety of 
hues in the space of a few moments. 
In this respect, they remind us of the 
reptile known as the Chameleon. 

The Dibranchiates as well as the Tet- 
rabranchiates have been found fossil — 
that is, their remains have been found 
embedded in the rocks — both in this 
country and in Europe, and in great 
numbers; and these remains show that 
the Dibranchiates of past ages are of 
the same fundamental type of structure 
as those that live in the ocean to-day. 
Nay, even the ink-bag of some of those ~ 
old Two-gilled Cephalopods has been 
preserved in the rocks ; and in one in- 
stance, at least, the form of the fossil 
cuttle was delineated, and thus exhibited 
for the use of science, by the sepia 
which its own body furnished after hav- 
ing been buried in the rocks perhaps 
for hundreds of thousands of years ! 


THE PRETENSIONS OF INFIDELITY. 
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THE PRETENSIONS OF INFIDELITY. 


BY B. H, COWPER, 


A SHORT acquaintance with popular 
infidelity will suffice to show how great 
its pretensions are. It is itself an as- 
sumption of superiority over the religion 
of the gospel. Its disciples maintain 
that their principles are better than 
those of Christians, which they affect to 
treat with mingled pity and contempt. 
The infidel, if we are to believe him, is 
a free man, who has emancipated him- 
self from false doctrines, and vain super- 
stitions, and idle fears. He is no longer 
a slave to prejudice, but is impartial 
and just in all his judgments. He has 
ceased to be the vassal of ignorance, 
and has accumulated stores of true 
knowledge. He is no more subject to 
the bidding of proud, selfish, and deceit- 
ful priests, but is independent, and lord 
over himself. He has drunk in the 
spirit of true progress and enlighten- 
ment and nobility, and soars far above 
the groveling level of Christendom ! 

Such is his self-satisfied judgment of 
himself ; and we shall find it altogether 
in harmony with his particular opinions. 
Having rejected revealed religion as a 
whole, it is no wonder that the Bible is, 
in his eyes, full of imperfections and 
errors. It is not wise enough for him. 
The precepts which it contains are, he 
says, often foolish and impracticable. 
He makes himself merry over the weak- 
ness of wisdom displayed by Moses and 
the prophets, and by Christ and his 
apostles. The book which contains the 
maxims which Christians revere, is, he 
asserts, the product of an ignorant and 
barbarous age. Even when the moral 
principles of Scripture are undeniably 
excellent, he sets them aside with the 
remark that they are “not original,” 
but may be found in the works of other 
ancient writers. He pretends that there 
is no wise precept in the Bible which is 
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not to be discovered also in the books 
of the Hindoos, of the Buddhists, of 
the Chinese, of the Persians, of the 
Egyptians, of the Greeks, and of the 
Romans. This is not true; but, if it 
were, it would show that the writers of 
our Scriptures were learned enough to 
know and wise enough to select all the 
best things that had been spoken or 
written by the wisest men of all nations. 
The sacred penmen, even by the admis- 
sion of infidels, must haye had a truly 
marvelous knowledge of languages and 
literature. 

The next pretension of the infidel is, 
that the Bible is not true enough for 
him. He imagines that many things in 
it could not be proved by any amount 
of evidence, and that many other things 
rest on insufficient evidence. A little 
inquiry reveals the fact, however, that 
what is supposed incapable of proof is 
a fiction of the imagination, oran utterly 
mistaken view of Scripture doctrine. In 
like manner, things which are said to 
rest on insufficient evidence really rest 
on the strongest proof; only the infidel 
is unacquainted with or misunderstands 
it. Wise and good men have carefully 
studied the evidences of religion with 
all the advantages of learning and in- 
tellectual powers, and have arrived at 
very different conclusions. 

In the next place, the infidel pretends 
that the Bible is not good enough for 
him. Now, those who read the sacred 
volume are aware that it commands and 
encourages all virtue and goodness, and 
that it forbids and reproves all vice 
and wickedness. It condemns irreligion 
and immorality, and the neglect of du- 
ties owing to ourselves and to society. 
It teaches us right dispositions and con- 
duct, as well by example as by precept. 
In prompting men to goodness, and in 
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dissuading them from evil, it urges the 
most powerful motives that can possibly 
be imagined. Where, then, does the in- 
fidel discover that the Bible is not a good 
book? He finds laws given to the Jews 
which would. be unsuitable now. He 
finds particular directions for special 
occasions, which would not be appropri- 
ate now. He finds that men who are 
called good, sometimes did bad actions ; 
or that bad men did actions which were 
wrong, but yet are not condemned in 
the record of tlreir deeds. All this may 
be readily granted; but the Bible will 
still be a good book if it does not praise 
what is bad in itself, and gives general 
laws of the highest and purest kind. 
This we know it does; and therefore we 
know that God’s law is holy and just 
and good. Very much that the infidel 
brings forward to justify him in saying 
the Bible is not good enough for him is 
quite misinterpreted by him. In truth, 
he is not anxious to be even consistent 
with himself, much less impartial toward 
Holy Scripture. He pretends that God 
is there represented as cruel, though we 
can only see his spotless justice as the 
righteous Ruler of men; he pretends 
also that the Bible represents God as too 
merciful, because he will pardon the 
guilty when repenting. Thus it is wrong 
when God punishes, and wrong when 
he pardons. Nobody can be surprised 
that the- Bible is not good enough for 
men who entertain such peculiar opin- 
ions. 

The pretensions of infidelity appear 
in many other forms ; and it will be in- 
structive to notice some of them. 

Infidels pretend to have scientific 
knowledge which enables them to cor- 
rect the Bible. It is much to be regret- 
ted that this scientific knowledge.is of so 
vague and uncertain a character. Take 
geology : how short-lived and how con- 
tradictory have been modern theories 
of geology! Take astronomy: it is im- 
possible to find one statement in Scrip- 


‘the Babylonian captivity. 
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ture respecting the natural phenomena 
connected with astronomy, which is, 
when correctly explained, and allowing 
for the common use of language, opposed 
to that science. Sir Isaac Newton him- 
self, we suppose, talked of sunrise and 
of sunset ; although these terms are con- 
trary to strict scientific truth. So of 
chemistry and other branches of philos- 
ophy : it is truly wonderful that the Bible 
comes into collision with none of them. 
The agreement of true science with 
Scripture has been substantiated by the 
greatest men, and in every department 
of science. 

Again: infidels pretend to have histor- 
ical knowledge which enables them to 
correct the Bible. When we ask for 
this knowledge, we find it commonly 
amounts to nothing. Infidels are very 
artful; and they will say, for example, 
that no contemporary record of this or 
that in the Bible is to be found. Chris- 
tians are quite aware of this; and yet they 
do not think it at all wonderful if Jews 
and Pagans did not write the life of Jesus 
and his apostles. As for the Old Testa- 7 
ment, Herodotus, the oldest general 
historian, did not write till long after 
As for the 
New Testament, the first historian who 
wrote about the Jews after the death of 
Christ was Josephus ; and his book con- 
tains much that agrees with the Gospels, 
as indeed that of Herodotus speaks of 
persons and events mentioned in the 
Old Testament. Infidels overlook or 
despise all that tends to support the 
scriptural record, and place more faith 
in any statement of any heathen who 
does not speak exactly as the Bible 
does.. We have no fear of history, of 
ancient monuments, or of any thing that 
comes down to us from antiquity, be- 
cause we know by experience how com- 
monly it harmonizes with Scripture. If, 
by historical knowledge, infidels mean 
chronology, why, it is notorious that we 
have no chronology worth the name 
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which is not based upon Holy Writ as 
its only safe foundation. Meanwhile, 
it is all but needless to say that the 
popular representatives of infidelity are 
as little acquainted with general history 
as they are with general science. 

Once more; the infidels pretend to 
have critical ability which justifies them 
in correcting and censuring the English 
Bible. Now, all who are acquainted 
with the subject know well that the crit- 
ical exposition of Holy Scripture re- 
quires natural and other endowments 
of a high order. Happily, God does 
not make a critical acquaintance with 
the Bible essential to salvation. For 
all ordinary purposes, as a rule of faith 
and duty, a teacher of divine truth, and 
a beacon of hope, our common English 
Bible is sufficient. But there are in the 
book a multitude of matters which in- 
vite and test the greatest learning and 
mental discipline.. The profoundest 
scholars and philosophers may find em- 
ployment here.. The highest attain- 
ments of men have been worthily con- 
‘ secrated to the elucidation and con- 
firmation of this wonderful book. Yet 
rejecters of revelation, with neither 
knowledge nor genius beyond the com- 
mon level, profess to understand Scrip- 
ture better than its most learned expose 
itors. The consequence is, that their 
expositions are frequently both errone- 
ous and absurd. They may catch the 
ears and elicit the applause of ignorant 
and evil-disposed people, but are known 
to be futile by learned men. Generally 
there is shown in such criticisms not 
only ignorance of ancient languages, 
but ignorance of common customs ‘and 
usages of Eastern lands. Some of the 
comments of ‘infidels on the Mosaic 
laws would never be made: by any one 
acquainted with the domestic and social 
life of Asiatic nations. 

A common objection to the New Tes- 
tament represents the death of Christ 
as “ the death of God ;” displaying utter 
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ignorance of the most elementary Chris- 
tian doctrine, — that it was the human- 
ity of Jesus, and not the Deity, that ex- 
pired upon the cross. A multitude of 
similar errors might be collected to show 
how hollow are the pretensions of infi- 
delity in attempting criticism; but they 


would only shock and pain our readers. 


Infidels pretend that the Bible is the 
enemy of knowledge and of science, and 
that, therefore, Christians are opposed 
to knowledge and science. But this is 
mere idle talk; for any one who reads 
the Book of Proverbs, for example, will 
see that the Bible advocates and com- 
mends the attainment of, wisdom. The 
commendation of Solomon and others. 
for their learning shows that the infidels 
are in error. As for Christians, we 
have only to compare the history and 
state of the Christian world with that 
of the Pagan world for the last four hun- 
dred years to see whether Christians 
have been the opposers of knowledge 
and science. Galileo is the favorite ex- 
ample; but Galileo was a Christian, 
and we are as much justified in appeal- 
ing to him to prove our opinion as the 
infidel is in appealing to a clique of 
priests to prove his opinion. The great- 
est discoverers, inventors, philosophers, 
scholars, and men of science, have been 
Christians, and are so at the present 
moment. 

These infidels pretend that the Bible 
is opposed to liberty, and that Chris- 
tians are the enemies of freedom. The 
best and only proper way to find out 
how true this is, is to inquire the opin- 
ions of those who have taken the Bible 
as their law. There may have been 
men and parties who professed Chris- 
tianity, and yet opposed science and lib- 
erty; but who are they? Have they 
laid down the Bible as their rule and 
guide? or have ‘they acted on purely 
worldly or selfish motives? The sim- 
ple truth is, that the Bible has ever sup- 
plied the best arguments against tyran- 
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ny, slavery, and all oppression: the Bi- 
ble has been the watchword of the 
Clarksons, the Wilberforces, and the 
whole host of great champions for hu- 
man freedom. So absolutely Christian 
and biblical was the antislavery move- 
ment in the last century, that Thomas 
Paine, the infidel, published his “ Rights 
of Man” without advocating the free- 
dom of the slave! For this he was se- 
verely and deservedly rebuked by Chris- 
tian writers. If infidels advocate anti- 
slavery principles, and the just liberties 
of man, they simply follow in the track 
of Bible Christians. 

When we find infidels sighing after 
the happy days when universal freedom 
flourished under the benevolent and en- 
lightened auspices of Greek and Roman 
paganism and pagan philosophy, we 
can not help asking a few questions. 
Did not slavery exist almost through- 
out the whole of Greece? Did not 
Aristotle define a slave to be a living 
working-tool and possession? Did 
Plato object to the principle of slavery ? 
Did not Aristotle defend it? Did 
any Greek philosopher oppose it? 
Were there no regular slave-markets in 
Athens and other States? Are we not 
told that in B.C, 309 there were four hun- 
dred thousand slaves in Attica to twenty- 
‘one thousand free citizens? Were for- 
eigners or aliens allowed to acquire 
Janded property in ancient Greece? 
‘Were not they compelled to pay extra 
taxes? Did not many wealthy Romans 
-own hundreds or thousands of slaves 
reach? Could not a Roman legally sell, 
‘punish, or even put to death, his slaves? 
‘Could a Roman slave contract marriage ? 
‘Could he acquire property? Did not 
‘the Romans, like the Greeks, buy and 
séll men and women for immorality as 
-wéll as for ordinary work? Did Greece 
pagan ever abolish slavery? Did pa- 
‘gan Rome ever abolish it? Were not 
‘Christians the first people in the world 
‘to condemn and put down slavery ? 
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One of the most common pretensions 
of infidels is that they have been the 
chief advocates of the freedom of the 
press, and that Christians have done 
little or nothing in that matter. It is 
not at all necessary to show that a fee- 
ble minority, anxious to overthrow the 
religious belief and institutions of Eu- 
rope, would naturally plead for a free 
press. Everybody sees this; but all 
the world may not remember, that, in 
1644, the freedom of the press was pow- 
erfully insisted upon by John Milton, in 
his “Speech for the Liberty of Unli- 
censed Printing.” From that day to our 
own, Christian men have been the great 
assertors of the just liberty of the press. 
Christian Holland had a free press at 
the beginning of the last century. But 
Christians, while advocating liberty, do 
not wish to see the press unamenable 
to law; knowing, that, without righteous 
restraints, men would abuse the liberty 
of the press, as they might any other 
form of liberty, to the injury of individ- 
uals and to society. The law of libel is 
a wholesome restraint upon the press ; 
and even infidels are sometimes glad of 
its protection. 

Another pretension of infidels is, that 
they have been the great assertors of 
ethe rights of conscience, and the great 
antagonists of persecution. If we look 
into the New Testament, we do not find 
a word to favor persecution, but very 
much against it. In the records of the 
early Church, we see that Christians 
were always the persecuted, and never 
the persecutors. The unbelievers of 


those times persecuted the churches in _ 


the most cruel manner. During the 
ages in which the Scripture-teaching 
was very much lost sight of, persecution 


was practiced by the professing Church; . 


but, when Bible-truth began again to 
prevail, persecution was opposed by 
Christian men. So long since as 1642, 
Roger Williams wrote his book on “ The 
Bloody Tenet of Persecution.” From 
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that time to this, earnest Christian men 
have used all their endeavors to uphold 
the rights of conscience. It may be 
fairly asked, whether unbelief has been 
more tolerant than Christianity in any 
age of the world’s history. If it has 
not persecuted, it is possibly when it 
has not possessed the power. By the 
one great example of the French Revo- 
lution, it showed that it could trample 
under foot the most solemn convictions 
of men. The overbearing and intoler- 
ant spirit of many of its modern avowed 
advocates causes us to fear something 
yet worse, if it should ever come into 
power. That which aims at the destruc- 
tion of all religion, the annihilation of 
the Bible, and the ruin of the Church, 
is not likely to adopt the mildest meas- 
ures, if severer and more summary ones 
are within its control. 

Infidels pretend that the Bible im- 
pedes the progress of society. The 
shortest refutation of this is, that social 
progress is most rapid where the Bible 
is most recognized ; just as liberty and 
knowledge flourish most under its pat- 
ronage. If infidels have done any thing 
greatly to promote the welfare of soci- 
ety, it is a pity the world is not aware 
of the fact; or, if they hold principles 
better fitted to improve society than 
those derived from the Bible, why are 
they not made known for the good of the 
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world? We can point with pride and 
gratitude to a host of glorious Christian 
institutions ; but we can not hear of one 
due to infidelity. Where are its schools 
and colleges, its hospitals and alms- 
houses, its benevolent enterprises of any 
sort? If it wants to illustrate the nature 
of philanthropy, it must adduce the Chris- 
tian John Howard as its example. 

We have by no means exhausted the 
list of infidel pretensions; but those 
which have been enumerated will serve 
to show how tumid and yet how empty 
they are. A long familiarity with the 
men and their utterances has convinced 
us that their pretensions gre oftener due 
to the pride and_vanity of their hearts 
than to any other causes.. “The carnal 
mind is enmity against God,” says the - 
Scripture ; “for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be.” 
Nowhere is this more plainly seen than 
in the pretensions of infidelity. It lifts 
up its head in its haughtiness and self- 
sufficiency ; it denounces the true, the 
beautiful, and the good; it mocks at 
the divine and the eternal. Herein it 
condemns itself; while that holy reli- 
gion which is the chief object of its ani- 
mosity is vindicated and honored by the 
malignity with which it is pursued, 
and the injustice with which it is re- 
proached. Sunday at Home. 
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BY MISS C. G. ELLIOTT. 


A FEw years ago, I paid a pleasant 
visit of a few weeks to a farm about a 
hundred miles*from Cape Town, South 
Africa. My friends there having re- 
ceived 2 good education in England, 
their home had all the refinements and 
comforts that you would expect to find 


only in a more civilized country ; yet, - 


not forty miles from their homestead, 


the very wildest Hottentots and Bush- 
men were found living in a state of al- 
most primitive nudity, having the rocks 
and bushes for their home, and subsist- 
ing on roots or wild animals that came 
in their way, or making marauding ex- 
peditions on the sheepfolds and gardens 
of neighboring farms. 

I knew that my friends were not suf 
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ficiently conversant with Dutch, the 
colloquial language of the colored peo- 
ple within the bounds of the colony, to 
do the good they were anxious to effect 
amongst their dependants. I felt sure 
that the Lord would give me some work 
to do for him during my visit; and I 
looked for chat as my highest pleasure. 
After a few days, the way was opened 
for me; and every evening, and on the 
Sabbath Day twice, I met as many col- 
ored people, men, women, and children, 
as cared to come to an outhouse to hear 
the word of God. The little congrega- 
tion varied from fifteen to thirty ; though 
once I counted forty present. Divine 
things were a mystery to most of my 
hearers. Some had heard the word of 
God explained elsewhere ; but all were 
dark and ignorant, whatever their occa- 
sional advantages might have been. I 
soon took particular notice of an old, 
blind Hottentot man, who was never 
absent. However dark the night, he 
was faithful at his post, being led by the 
most peculiar-looking dog I ever saw. 
He was upward of eighty years of age; 
and, hearing that he had a deaf and crip- 
pled wife still older, I asked to be taken 
to his hut, about three-quarters of a 
mile distant. I was warned that it was 
of no possible use speaking to the old wo- 
man; for she was unable to hear much, 
and was so stupid, that she seemed to 
have no mind. The hut was so low, 
that I had to stoop considerably to en- 
ter the narrow doorway. There were 
two small apartments, in one of which 
the only object I saw was a_ small 
wooden bench: in the other were some 
bags lying on the mud-floor, which 
served for a bed for the aged couple; 
and a kettle on the hearth, from which a 
smoldering fire sent volumes of smoke, 
darkening the room, and irritating one’s 
eyes. A few quinces which were to be 
baked on the coals, and some little odds 
and ends, hung from the rafters which 
supported the sinking thatch. I spoke as 
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loud as I could to the shriveled speci- 
men of humanity before me, in as bro- 
ken Dutch as I supposed she was ac- 
customed to; and was gratified to find 
she not only heard, but understood me. 

From that time, I paid a daily visit to 
this miserable tenement, which the Lord 
was pleased to bless with his presence, 
and where he showed the power of his 
grace in enabling both these poor, 
wretched Hottentots to accept of Jesus 
as their Saviour. 

I was delighted to find, on my second 
visit, that what had been said the first 
day, added to what the old man could 
remember of the evening-readings td 
tell his wife, made her desirous of know- 
ing more. It was almost all new to her. 
Whilst I was raising my voice to make 
her hear, she said, ‘“ You think I am 
deaf.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I was told you 
were so.” 

“ Well, I was; but it was so strange ! 
A few days ago, there was a loud noise 
like a crack in my ear; and I have been 
able to hear ever since.” 

I told her I thought this a most re- 
markable occurrence; and surely the 
Lord must have opened her ears to pre- 
pare her to hear the gospel. 

“T begin to think so too,” she said. 

The sudden development of her mind 
surprised me: yet, at times, all her stu- 
pidity would return, and she would say, 
when I waited for an answer to -any 
question I asked her, “I can’t talk; I 
have nothing to say to-day.” 

Day after day, some truth seemed to 
find lodgment in her heart. But it was 
difficult for her to learn what prayer was. 
She would say, “ I am too old and stu- 
pid to learn to pray ;”” and she could not 
understand that prayer was simply tell- 
ing God what we wanted. But the 
Lord himself led her to offer her first 
petition before she knew what she was 
doing. One morning she said to me, 
“T felt so heavy in heart yesterday, it 
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was all dark when I thought of my 
sins.” 

** What did you do when you felt so 
burdened ?” I asked her. 

I said, ‘ Lord, lighten me.’ ” 

“ And then?” 

“T felt light immediately.” 

“ Do you know that ¢ka¢ was prayer?” 

“Was it?” she said, clasping her 
hands, and looking almost joyous. “I 
did not know.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “ You know now 
what it is to pray ; and God heard your 
prayer.” ’ 

One day it was so exceedingly warm, 
that I waited till near sunset to visit 
my old friend; and I found that she had 
crept out of the house, and managed to 
crawl up a little knoll (for she could not 
walk) to watch for my coming: for she 
thought I was going to disappoint her ; 
and she was longing for more of the 
Word. She could not understand the 
written language of the Bible; but I 
had to translate the grammatical Dutch 
into the simplest patois to reach her 
feeble intellect. I generally sang a 
verse of a hymn too; to which she 
listened with delightful attention. On 
one occasion, I departed from my usual 
custom of offering a short prayer. I 
did not know whether she understood 
the petitions. The next day she said, 
* Don’t ever go away again without 
praying.” 

One day, I asked her about her past 
life. If I remember right, both her par- 
ents and grand-parents were murdered 
by the Bushmen. She herself was in 
the service of a Dutch farmer’s wife, 
who used to look upon colored people 
as soulless beings. At that time, seven- 
ty-five years ago, churches and villages 
were few, and far between; and some- 
times farmers had to ride many hours, 
if not days, to attend service once in 
three or six months. Lys (pronounced 
Lace, the Dutch for Lizzie) had the care 
of her mistress’s baby ; and once, when 


the whole family went in an ox-wagon 
to a church many miles off, she accom- 
panied them, and staid by the wagon 
whilst the family were attending service. 
After some time, she felt curious to 
know what people were doing in the 
building near; and, with the hushed 
baby in her arms, she ventured to peep 
in at the church-door.. She saw many 
sitting around a table ; and they looked 
so solemn! and some were shedding 
tears. She did not know that it was 
the Lord’s table they were surrounding, 
but wondered at what appeared a mys- 
tery to her; and she caught the infec- 
tion of tears Without kaowing why. 
But, seeing a move, she was afraid of 
being caught indulging .a_very natural 
curiosity, and hastened back to the 
wagon with her charge. Tears were 
still rolling down her cheeks, she could 
not tell why ; when her mistress came to 
the wagon, and asked Lys what was the 
matter. Thinking that one who had 
joined in a rite which had affected her 
so much would sympathize with her, 
she told her every thing ; when, to her 
utter dismay, she received a box on her 
ears which sent her reeling, and a stern 
command zever to say a word about 
these things, and ever to ask any thing 
about them. This shut her up to her 
self, poor Hottentot child! Yet, when 
her mistress was out of hearing, she 
ventured to ask the children occasion- 
ally what they read in the “ big Book.” 
They sometimes gave their own distort- 
ed version of Bible-stories; at other 
times, refused to take the trouble to an- 
swer her questions. 

After a few years, her mistress died, 
and she went to another farm. At 
her new place she was constantly em- 
ployed in the kitchen. The lady of the 
house was several grades better than 
the last ; for she allowed that her servant 
had a soul, and would even tell her 
something about Jesus. But she never 
invited her to family worship, or allowed 
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her to go to church: indeed, old Lys 
told me she had never been inside a 
church-door in her life except on that 
occasion when she entered stealthily. 
“No,” she said: “I was brought up be- 
hind the pots; for I always had a great 
deal to cook for large families.” How 
this reminded me of that passage ! — 
“ Though ye have lien among the pots, 
yet shall ye be as the wings of.a dove 
covered with silver,” &c. (Ps. Ixviii. 13.) 
In her old age, she and her husband 
accompanied their children and grand- 
children to the farm where the latter 
are engaged as servants, and where the 
few wants of the aged grand-parents 
are attended to. 

The husband, old Hans, was more 
intelligent than his wife, and had fre- 
quently attended both public and family 
worship in his younger days. 

One day, I was encouraging Lys with 
the thought that the Lord had put those 
newly-cherished desires into her heart ; 
and took a simple illustration from the 
fire burning on the hearth before us. I 
told her, as she well knew, that the fire 
did not come there of itself; some hand 
had lighted it; and the least spark was 
a proof of some one’s work. So the 
least spark of love or holy desire in her 
heart was the work of some one, who 
was God. The next day she said to me, 
“Tell me again about the spark of fire.” 
So I explained as well as I could; and, 
a day or two after, she told me it was 
brought back to her in this way: Her 
fire had goneout. She drewa bit of old 
rag through the hot ashes to catch any 
spark that might exist, but was unsuc- 
cessful for some time. At last she saw 
her rag smoke, and she knew there was 
fire. So she looked up, and _ said, 
“Thank you, Lord;” when her blind 
husband asked her what that was for. 
Then she told him the story of the 
spark. It was delightful to see her 
drink in divine knowledge, —this poor 
old witch-like woman, whose appearance 
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was so Startling to two children who 
accompanied me one day, that they 
clung to me, and hid their faces in my 
dress ; and I was obliged to tell them 
to play outside whilst I talked to the 
Hottentot. I think it was that very day 
that it was fully ten minutes before I 
could reach her mind at all. She mut- 
tered, “I can’t talk to-day,” and looked 
as if she were quite childish. I waited 
quietly, sometimes saying a word or two 
to feel for her intellect, as it were. 
gave a vacant stare into the fire, and 
scratched herself all over like a mon- 
key, turning about, and looking uneasy. 
When, suddenly, her mind awoke, her 
countenance took a human expression 
again; and she said, “I had a dream 
last night, —a strange dream.” Then 
she was silent again fora little while: so 
I said, “1 should like to hear your 
dream.” Now, I must premise she never 
heard of the great dreamer, and his won- 
derful allegory of the pilgrim to heaven. 
Collecting her thoughts, my wrinkled 
companion unfolded to me the vision 
that came into her mind during the last 
night’s sleep. She thought she was 
kneeling at her bedside (I believe she 
had never knelt in her life, nor would 
her crippled limbs allow her to do so 
now), and she was praying, when an an- 
gel appeared to her. She jumped up 
from her knees ; and he spoke to her, and 
told her to go on a certain journey to a 
beautiful house on a mountain. “ But,” 
said the angel, “ you must wash your feet 
before you begin your journey.” Yes, 
she would go; and immediately a broad 
beam of light showed her the road. 
She went on, keeping in the middle of 
the path, for there was a large fire all 
along the two sides ; but, as long as she 
kept in the middle, she did not feel the 
heat: and she walked alone; yet she 
was not afraid, for she thought of the 
beautiful house. Ata turn of the road, 
there were no more fires; but she sawa 
deep valley on one side, and there was 


She . 
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a great multitude of people dressed in 
black, and digging holes. They did not 
care for the road she was on; although 
she saw a man talking to them, and try- 
ing to persuade them to go. Presently 
this man came up the valley, and on to 
the road to speak toher. He asked her 
where she was going. “To the beautiful 
house on the mountain.” Then he told 
her about what she would see there; 
and, after bidding her God speed, he 
left her to talk to the people in black 
again. She then walked quickly ; and, 
at another turn of the road, she caught 
a glimpse of the glorious shining house. 
So she climbed on a little eminence to 
get a better view of it; when she awoke, 
to her great regret: ‘“ For who knows,” 
said she, “ what glorious things I should 
have seen?” 

“ What does it all mean ?” she asked. 

I told her I thought God had given 
her the dream to teach her some things. 
It was so suggestive, that it was easy to 
answer her questions about it. 

“ Why should I wash my feet before 
I walked ?” 

The necessity of being washed in the 
Saviour’s blood was pointed out, and 
then the difficulties of the way, the in- 
difference of sinners, the preaching of 
the gospel, and, last of all, the glorious 
home above. How earnestly she lis- 
tened to these themes! It was about 
this time one day she told me they 
formed the constant subject of her 
thoughts ; though she could not yet say, 
“J have found the Lord.” 

She was once telling me about her 
husband’s interest in hearing the Bible 
read ; how he used to awake her when 
he returned home of an evening, and 
tell her all he could remember. And 
one night, after they had been asleep 
some time, she awoke, hearing singing. 
To her surprise, it was her husband 
going through a beautiful and well- 
known Dutch hymn, “Jezus neemt de 
zondaars aan ;”’ or, “ Jesus receives sin- 
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ners.” She said to him, “What is the 
matter with you?” He replied, “ Oh, 
it is so beautiful, I #zust sing!” 

It was strange that I rarely found old 
Hans at home. Led everywhere by his 
faithful dog, he used to pick up sticks 
and fetch water: these simple occupa- 
tions amused him, and helped to lessen 
the tediousness of his long days. 

One evening I missed him from his 
usual corner at the meeting, which he 
was never again able to attend. I was 
to leave the next morning ; but my dear 
friends at the farm prevailed on me to 
stay longer: indeed, I felt reluctant to 
leave, especially on account of the two 
old people who were rapidly descending 
the vale of life. Never shall I forget 
that twilight-hour, which I thought was 
to be the last I should spend in that in- 
teresting spot. I found that Hans had 
been taken suddenly ill. I had never 
yet been able to have conversation with 
him; and now I feared he was too ill. 
But, as soon as I came up to him, he 
made an effort to sit up; and I asked 
him at once about his spiritual state. He 
told me he knew his sins were forgiven. 
He heard me read a fortnight before of 
our Lord’s sufferings, and all for poor 
sinners. He had often heard the way 
of salvation explained before ; but now, 
for the first time, he saw that it was for 
him. He thought he would just trust 
Jesus, and ask him to forgive him ; and 
he did so, and gave him peace. He had 
now no fear of death, though before it 
used to alarm him. Oh the joy of 
hearing this confession from one who 
was saved almost at the last hour! I 
asked him if he would rather die, or 
live, now that he knew Jesus was his 
Saviour. He said, “I would rather live, 
and get well.” 

“Why?” 

“ That I may tell others about Jesus.” 

And then he expressed a wish to be 
baptized: “ For,” said he, “I want to 
show that I belong to Jesus. A minis- 
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ter wanted to baptize me years ago; but 
I had sense enough to refuse, because I 
knew I was not a Christian.” I regret 
to say, however, that this wish was 
never realized, as there was no minis- 
ter in the neighborhood who could have 
been comfortably asked. 

Whilst Hans was joyfully telling what 
God had done for him, his old wife sat 
gazing at him with an eye that I never 
saw so bright before. Her hands were 
clasped: she bent forward to catch every 
word, and still looked at her husband 
with awe and wonder. When he had 
finished, she heaved a deep sigh; and 
I turned to her, and said, in the hope 
that she was perhaps waiting to add her 
testimony, ‘‘ Can you say the same?” 

“No,” she replied, pointing to her 
sick husband: “I can’t say what he 
does. I don’tkwzow yet: but Iam seek- 
ing the Lord; I want to find him.” 
Surely it was a scene which angels must 
have rejoiced over. Never before had 


I witnessed the triumph of grace over 
such darkness and ignorance as that 
hovel contained. 

A few more days of enjoyment were 
spent in that pleasant spot; and I had 
every reason to believe that both manand 
A few 


wife were on the way to heaven. 


weeks after, he died. For several days 
he was in an almost unconscious state, 
to the great grief of his wife, who could 
not understand why he no longer prayed. 
But his mind awoke the day before his 
death ; and he spent most of his last day 
in prayer, or speaking of Jesus. Two 
or three months after, his wife followed 
him to the grave. It was gratifying to 
learn that her children noticed a great 
change in her. She used to swear and 
quarrel: but, since she sought the Lord, 
no profane, words, so far as I know, 
escaped her lips; and she showed such 
a meek and contented spirit, that her 
children were quite surprised. She evi- 
dently hada vivid imagination; for, a few 
days before she died, she said that Jesus 
had appeared to her, and she fell down 
at his feet, and wanted to grasp them: 
when he said, “ Not now; you are going 
to follow me soon.” And so she looked 
forward to going to Jesus, and was sat- 
isfied. 


Let no one despair of the most de- 
graded, after hearing what the Lord did 
for Hans and his wife in far-distant Af- 
rica. When God works, he makes use 
of the feeblest instrumentality, that all 
the glory may be his. 
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A MOTHER’S STORY, 


AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL, 


CHAPTER II, 
DEc. Io. 

How quiet and lonely are these win- 
ter-days, when all my children are away ! 
By the break of day we have breakfast, 
and Elias goes away to his wood-cutting ; 
and, in an hour or two, Samuel and Da- 
vid start for school, and I see no more of 
them tillevening. Meantime, I sew and 
knit for them, and for the neighbors too ; 
for in that way I can earn enough to 
buy school-books and many such little 
things. I have time, too, to read either 
such books as we have to lend from house 
to house in this little village, or those 
which were my husband’s, and which he 
used to love, and of which I never tire. 
I have time to write too, now and then, 
in this journal ; and, in bright weather, to 
visit among our old neighbors. So the 
days pass very peacefully, and are full 
of rest; for which, after the summer’s 
hard work, I am very thankful. Toward 
evening come my boys, one after the 
other, — David first, always gravely and 
quietly, coming up the path, when it is 
fair weather, with his eyes fixed in a 
musing way upon the sunset sky. Then 
he comes into the house in a calm and 
pleasant mood; but when it is lower- 
ing and chilly, and banks of snow- 
clouds are heaping themselves up along 
the horizon, then his temper, as it often 
grieves me to notice, is like the weather, 
only much worse, —fretful and idle and 
discontented. 


When he has been at home a while, 
we hear, down the still road, sounds of 
a merry voice, now shouting, out a song ; 
now whistling shrill and clear ; now wak- 
ing the echoes with all manner of un- 
couth hoots and calls and cries, appar- 
ently just for the pleasure of trying its 
own strength. And soon the gate swings 
to with a slam, there is a great stamping 
of boots upon the steps, the door is 
thrown open with force, and in comes 
my Sammy. He is like an invasion of 
young Winter, bringing in a blast of cold 
air, and full of more life, after his three- 
mile walk, than it seems possible for one 
little house to hold. His cheeks and 
eyes glow, and his light curly hair 
bustles up all about his head. His 
stout figure seems to grow tall and broad 
visibly from day to day. He throws 
down his books and dinner-basket, and, 
after some noisy though loving saluta- 
tion for me, most often begins good- 
naturedly to chide Davy for lingering 
before the fire, instead of beginning 
their evening work. 

“ Come, Pm hungry,” he says : “ let’s 
get through the work, and be ready for 
supper.” He stamps about, and gets 
the milking-pails with a cheery bustle ; 
while his brother slowly and reluctantly 
prepares to follow him to the barnyard. 
I know who does the most of the work 
there. Davy’s inefficiency, which his 
other brothers bore so patiently, used 
to bring loud complaints from Sammy 
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‘when they two first began to do the 
work alone together. I have often had 
to interfere between the two, preaching 
to one energy, and to the other forbear- 
ance, Butthelast is beginning to learn 
his lesson, while the first is not. It 
makes me very anxious about David to 
see with what persistence he refuses to 
do that which he dislikes or finds hard. 
All manual labor he seems to perform 
upon compunction ; and those pursuits 
which do please him he will prosecute 
with zeal only till difficulties arise, and 
then he will turn to something else. 

They have generally finished their 
tasks by the time Elias comes home. 
I am always glad to see the others ; but 
the tenderest welcome is for him, after 
all. In his tired face, and softening all 
his rugged features, there is such a good, 
gentle, lovinglook! What mother would 
not be comforted and happy to see it in 
a son’s countenance? 

These three are all now of my six 
sons to gather around my table. We 
miss James very much, and the others 
we always remember. It often gives 
me a curious sadness to see that they 
have been gone too long to be exactly 
missed. Sammy always helps to keep 
up a loud and lively conversation at the 
table ; and IJ hear all the news from both 
villages, and all that has happened at 
the school and academy. Later in the 
evening, when the two youngest have 
gone to bed, Elias and I have a quiet 
talk together. He tells me what he has 
thought or what he has learnt through 
the day. He has become lately as anx- 
ious to improve his mind and heart as 
Jacob to better his circumstances. Once, 
when I was reading to the children in 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” I stopped to 
point out to them the thoughtfulness of 
John Bunyan’s mind, which from little 
every-day sights — such as a spider 
hanging upon the wall, a chicken drink- 
ing, and the like, such as most men would 
pass by without the least attention — had 
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drawn the beautiful reflections and re- 
minders which he puts into the mouth of 
the gracious Interpreter. Elias seemed 
much struck with the observation, and 
asked me if it was not wrong, then, for 
men generally to be so careless, and to 
live, as it were, with their eyes shut. I 
told him it was at least wrong not to 
cultivate that frame of mind which is 
always conscious of God’s presence, 
and always looking for his teachings in 
Nature, and his whisperings in the heart. 
Since that, my boy has been trying not 
to waste that power of thought which so 
often, while our hands are busy, runs on 
and on, half unnoticed, in idle fancies, 
or musing of little worldly things con- 
nected with ourselves or others, aimless 
and useless, through so many hours of 
so many lives. 

And when he is in the woods, busy, 
chopping at the trunks of the tall trees, 
he tries not to have, while his hands are 
busy, a vacant, idle mind. When he 
goes away in the morning, he will often 
ask me to give him something to think 
of through the day. Sometimes I give 
him a verse of Scripture, sometimes 
some curious question in arithmetic that 
I have found in some newspaper, or 
sometimes one of the sayings of “ Poor 
Richard,” and bid him tell me if he can 
prove it to be true. It gives me a great 
deal of interest during the day to be 
finding something useful and suggestive 
for him to consider on the morrow ; for 
I, being only a poor, plain woman, and 
feeling my ignorance so sorely, am very 
greatly pleased to find any way in which 
I can help promote my children’s men- 
tal and spiritual growth. But often I 
tell him he need not ask me for subjects 
for thought, since, even in the naked 
winter-woods, God opens before him the 
book of Nature, with every page full of 
wonderful matter for consideration. I 
tell him to think of what his eyes see. 

At first, he was much discouraged in 
these efforts, and would tell me at even- 
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ing how he had failed all day to make 
his mind orderly or useful. But by de- 
grees he obtained better success; and I 
saw that one truth revealed to him by 
the workings of his own mind —a truth 
new and wonderful to him, though old 
and familiar to others —gave him ten 
times more pleasure and help than if he 
had learned the same from a book. It 
became a treasure all his own; and 
every day now it surprises me to see 
how such treasures accumulate, and be- 
come themselves suggestive and fruit- 
bearing. Nevertheless, they excite the 
desire for books: for, now that the boy 
thinks, the things that he sees —the 
trees, with their curious differences of 
shape and growth, the insects upon their 
bark, the moss upon their trunks, the 
beautiful rings and marks upon the sec- 
tions of wood cut open — suggest to him 
questions that he can not answer; and 
he desires to seek for information. I 
believe that he will become as great a 
- reader as James or David. He ques- 
tions his fellow-workmen, too, about the 
things which puzzle him ; and finds from 
every one some contribution of knowl- 
edge, in hearing which all become in- 
terested, and discussions arise that may 
be useful to all. I know some would 
despise such a slow and humble way of 
learning ; but I am glad my Elias is not 
of the number, and is determined that 
his one talent, if he has but one, shall 
not be buried away in a napkin, instead 
of being at interest till the time of the 
Lord’s coming. 


CHAPTER III. 
Dec. 16, 
SINCE I wrote so much last week 


about Elias, I will speak of James this 
time. I love to record the progress of 
my children when it seems so pleasant 
as is that of these two. 

James seems very happy this winter. 
I was afraid it would not be so, because 
he is so timid and home-loving, and so 
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dependent upon Sammy for cheerful- 
ness and vivacity. But an opportunity 
to study is an all-sufficient comfort for 
him under any deprivation, I believe ; 
and then he says he is too busy to be 
homesick. When he is not at his les- 
sons, the work by which he pays _ his 
board fully takes up his time. No 
doubt, it is much better for his health 
that he is obliged to do it; for it gives 
him proper out-of-door exercise, which, 
away from Sam, he would never have 
been disposed to take. It is a matter 
to be thankful for, that he will have the 
same safe-guard, if he goes to college, 
all through his course of study. He 
must intersperse it with physical labor, 
in order to earn, partially at least, his 
own support. Without this necessity, 
it is likely that he would be tempted to 
give himself so entirely to study as to 
injure his health seriously. Now, when 
he comes home on Saturday night to 
spend the Sunday, I see that he is im- 
proving fast. I suppose his face and 
figure will always be thin: but he has 
some color, and an animated look; and 
he is growing almost as tall as Sammy, 


who once outstripped him so rapidly in 


hight. They are a very cheerful and 
kind family at Squire Bronson’s, and 
Sammy says they are all fond of James. 
But what makes the boy happiest is no 
doubt the feeling that he is making 
rapid progress in his education. He 
talks much about the kindness of his 
teacher, who has lent him books, and 
strongly advises him to go to college, 
whatever the drawbacks may seem to 
be. I was surprised to hear James 
speak of him with such affection and 
gratitude ; for Sammy does not like him, 
and calls him a harsh, priggish, and 
suspicious man. He says Mr. Mark- 
ham is cross even to James, whom he 
likes best; and that he surely hates 
him (Sammy), and wishes that he was 
not in the school. Iam afraid the child 
will always be at war with his teachers ; 
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and yet I do not think he is altogether 
to blame. The best way to deal with 
him is to show that one expects good 
things from him, and to evidence great 
hope and pleasure when he succeeds in 
ever so small a degree in coming up to 
the standard. But most teachers are so 
alarmed at his irrepressible, boisterous 
spirits, and so hopeless at the discovery 
of his inaptitude for books, that their 
efforts for him are paralyzed by evident 
despair. At that he is irritated and dis- 
couraged, and so maintains toward them 
a constant bearing of rebellion and 
strife. Iam sure this is not the weak 
excuse of a mother’s partiality. Ihave 
no desire to hide from myself the faults 
of my very faulty boy. 

But hearing such conflicting accounts, 
and feeling an interest in the teacher 
because he has at least been kind to 
one of my sons, and because he is a 
stranger in this part of the country, I 
wish to see him, and shall tell James to 
invite him to spend next Sunday with 
us. 

Dec. 26. 

Sammy was really angry when he 
found that I had invited Mr. Markham 
to spend Sunday with us. He said that 
was the only day of comfort he and 
James could have together during the 
whole ; and he did not want it spoiled 
by having about that sour, disagreeable 
man. Even my remonstrances with 
him, and the sight of his brother’s pleas- 
ure at the prospect, could hardly rec- 
oncile Sammy. 

So last Saturday night, when we were 
all waiting for James, and Davy looked 
down the road and announced that the 
teacher was coming with him, Sammy 
could not help looking vexed and dis- 
turbed, and at last, declaring he had 
something to do in the barn, got his cap 
and went out, the other boys laughing 
at his perturbation. He did not appear 
till I sent Davy to call him to supper. 
Then he came with a sullen, half-defiant 
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look upon his face, such as I am afraid 
he often wears in school, so unlike his 
usual easy, bold, and jovial expression, 
that I was surprised, and Davy was set 
laughing again. Samuel made a con- 
strained salutation to his teacher, which 
I suppose was the nearest approach he 
could bring himself to make to the po- 
liteness he had promised. And, in fact, 
Mr. Markham’s face changed when he 
saw Sammy; and he looked vaguely 
alarmed, and ill at ease, so that I could 
hardly help smiling. I think, because 
James and Samuel are so unlike in looks 
and character, and do not at present live 
together, he had forgotten that they were 
brothers, and was surprised to find the 
latter here.» However, as Sammy shel- 
tered himself from view beside me, and 
was very quiet during supper, the gen- 
tleman soon forgot his presence, — which 
was to him, no doubt, like that of a fee- 
bly-chained lion, —and became appar- 
ently at ease and happy in talking with 
us. On James’s account, we asked him 
about college-life. He seemed pleased 
to talk about that, and told us a great 
deal that was interesting. He is a 
young man, — not twenty-one, I should 
think, — thin, sallow, and stooping, and 
with a melancholy expression that Sam- 
my calls sour. His disposition is not 
buoyant, nor his manner pleasing: there- 
fore, though he is no doubt a fine scholar 
and a conscientious man, he is not a 
good teacher. He constantly distrusts 
the playful children, and they dislike 
him. Only one—my James, having 
tastes like his own, and admiring him 
for his attainments — has become truly 
attached to him; and that affection he 
gratefully returns. He told me that the 
chief pleasure his duty afforded him was 
in teaching James, who was so diligent, 
and quick of apprehension. He urged 
me to let nothing prevent his entering 
college, where he would not fail to gain 
lasting pleasure and profit. 

But I would not like to see my James 
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so pale and depressed, or so much fond- 
er of burying himself in books than of 
acting earnestly in every-day life, as this 
gentleman appears. 

Mr. Markham seemed much attracted 
toward Elias ; as what person, however 
strange or shy, could help being toward 
one so gentle and good? Elias ventured 
to ask him some questions about the 
curious things in Nature that he had no- 
ticed; and the schoolmaster entered into 
the subject with interest, and grew real- 
ly cheerful and animated as he told us 
of things that made us all marvel at 
God’s wonderful wisdom and goodness. 
He kindly offered to lend us books 
which treated of such subjects. 

And toward the close of the evening, 
as we sat around the fire, James whis- 
pered to Davy that he had persuaded 
Mr. Markham to bring his flute, and 
that he had it now in pieces in his pock- 
et. So David, who dearly loves music, 
begged him in such a winning way to 
play for us, that he could not refuse, 
though he said he was no musician, and 
seldom played except in private, and 
though it seemed to discompose him, as 
he put the instrument to his mouth, to 
observe how many eager faces were 
waiting for the sounds he should make. 
But, in a few moments, he forgot all but 
his music, and played us many sweet 
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airs, to which we listened with much 
pleasure, but Davy with a kind of rap- 
ture. At last, Mr. Markham, beginning 
some hymn-tune that was an especial 
favorite with the child, he could not for- 


. bear taking up the familiar words that 


were set to it, and joining his voice to 
the music. He made his tones accord 
so well with the flute, that I thought I 
had never heard any thing sweeter : and 
the schoolmaster certainly was not dis- 
pleased ; for, as they finished, he took 
his flute from his mouth, and smiled, 
saying, “ Your instrument is better than 
mine, David.” 

After that, he asked us/all to sing: 
and so we did; even Sammy forgetting 
his ill humor, and joining in loud, strong 
tones. I hope, now that he has seen 
how much we all enjoyed the visit of 
this cultivated gentleman, he will be 
able to look upon him with a little less 
hostility; and that Mr. Markham too, 
seeing the lad at home, will understand 
him a little better, and see, that, however 
rude and idle he often appears, he is 
nevertheless honest-hearted and well- 
disposed, and as easily influenced by 
trust and kindness as one could desire. 
And yet there still remained between 
them the same awkward, constrained, 
school-room manner, which neither 
seemed able to overcome. 
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THE LITTLE PEDDLER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW HANS SAW THE KING.” 


A BRIGHT June sunbeam stole through 
an aperture in the green-paper curtain 
which shaded the east window of Grand- 
mother May’s little room ; and it touched 
her white, nicely-frilled cap-border with 
a play of wavy light, and wove a golden 
radiance around the jetty locks of her 
young grandson, Paul, who was kneel- 
ing on the floor while she adjusted a 
broad strap, which, passing over his 
shoulder, supported a large, well-worn 
valise, that, to judge from appearances, 
was well filled. 

I mean it was bright for happy hearts, 
that saw in the slanting gleam of the 
early sunlight only the reflected smile 
of their own joyousness: but, to the 
occupants of that neat but scantily-fur- 
nished little room, the: bright sunbeam, 
glancing over pine bureau, bare floor, 
and plain chairs, looked sad; for it 
caught the hue of their own feelings. 

“Tt looked,” as Paul said, “like 
something that had no right to be 
there.” 

“And why so?” asked his grand- 
mother, quietly stroking his shining 
head with her withered hand; and Paul, 
looking up into her dear old wrinkled 
face, saw so much sadness, and at the 
same time so much sweetness, in its 
glance, that he would certainly have 
burst into tears, if such a display of 
feeling were not incompatible with all 
his notions of boyish dignity. And on 
this particular day, when he felt as if he 
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had grown at least three inches during 
the night previous, it would not by any 
means do to be babyish ; for he consid- 
ered this adjective, and the noun fears, 
synonymous. 

This day, Paul was to take a peep 
into the great, wide, bustling world, and 
“fight his way,” not only for himself, 
but for others; for there were loved 
ones, who, before a great many years 
had passed, might be entirely depend- 
ent upon his efforts. 

To Dame Fortune everybody gives a 
most fickle and changing character ; yet 
the bestowment of her golden favors is 
not always governed so completely by 
caprice aS some persons suppose. 
Brave hearts will wring them, sooner or 
later, from her unwilling fingers. “ The 
soul of the diligent shall be made fat,” 
wrote the wise king of Israel; and these 
words have a double meaning, being 
true both in spiritual and temporal con- 
cerns, 

This Paul knew. He must be ear- 
nest, diligent, selfdenying, with an un- 
daunted spirit and will strong enough 
to carry him triumphantly over obsta- 
cles. 

So he repressed even the slight quiv- 
er of his lip: at the same time half 
envying his little sister Patty, who, hav- 
ing no character for bravery to support, 
had curled into a disconsolate heap on 
the floor, and was indulging /erself 
without stint in the luxury which Paul 
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thought he must forbear to enjoy; being, 
as the novel-writers would say, “ dis- 
solved in a flood of tears;” though I 
never could see as this chemical opera- 
tion ever changed in the least the essen- 
tial properties and attributes of their 
fair heroines. . 

“Poor little Patty!” 

Grandmother spoke the words 
caressingly, and then pointed 
with her finger toward the door, 
which, opening out of the apart- 
ment in which they were sitting, 
perhaps led to a bed-room be- 
yond. Whatever the sign meant, 
Patty understood it. 

She wept more gently; and 
her faded calico apron, neatly 
mended in those places where 
time or accident had caused 
holes to appear, was put in vig- 
orous requisition. 

“Now I must start,” said 
Paul almost with a sigh. And 
then, going to Patty, he threw 
both his arms around her neck, 
and whispered, — 

“ Don’t cry so, Patty! Come 
out with me to the barn, and let 
us feed Queen Annie together 
once more. Mr. Simmons will 
have carried her away before I 
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ing them with a look of meek affection 
in her lustrous eyes. 

Queen Annie was a beauty ; and her 
manners, for a cow, were unexceptiona- 
ble. She was never known to kick, or 
hook with her horns, or upset the milk- 
pail, or take a fancy to, leave her own 
proper pasture-ground for any other 


have another chance to see her.” 

Patty arose slowly ; and Paul, kissing 
his grandmother, led the way down a 
little narrow footpath worn -hard and 
smooth by the tread of feet. At the 
end stood a tiny barn; and, entering it, 
a pleasant tinkle of bells greeted their 
ears. 

Queen Annie, who was nothing more 
nor less than a beautiful white cow, 
spotted on the sides with black, raised 
her héad with an air of pleased antici- 
pation. She was accustomed to these 
visits ; and the children fed their four- 
footed favorite, and stroked her plump 
sides, while she stood patiently devour- 
ing the food they gave her, and regard- 
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field, however. temptingly rich its ver- 
dure, which might lie conveniently near. 
And as for her qualities as a milker, 
such brimming pails, white and frothing, 
as she gave! 

Paul and Patty talked sadly together 
of the coming separation from their pet ; 
and all Queen Annie’s good traits would 
have passed under a mournful review if 
time had permitted. 

“ Well, I must go,’’ said Paul sud- 
denly. “ Howhigh the sun is already!” 
And he took backward steps over the 
barn-floor in order to keep his favorite 
in view as long as possible. 

Queen Annie, evidently not under- 
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standing why on this particular day 
she should receive so many more 
pats and hugs than usual, or why her 
little mistress should be in tears, sur- 
veyed them both with a look of meek 
surprise that seemed to ask for an ex- 
planation. 

“ Dear, faithful old creature! I never 
thought the parting would be quite so 
hard!” And Paul pulled out his check- 
ered red handkerchief, ostensibly for 
the purpose of blowing his nose, but 
in reality —I must confess it— to ab- 
sorb a briny drop which was rebellious- 
ly forcing its way down his cheek. 

Patty stood in the doorway, making a 
very pretty picture for the frame, in spite 
of her swollen eyes, —a little figure, a 
childish face, bewitching with its softly- 
waving hair and pouting red lips; and, 
as she watched the retreating steps of 
Paul, a line of determination settled 
around her mouth. 

“JT must learn to bear the ‘trials of 
life,’ as grandma calls them, more like a 
woman. I am sure Paul bears them 
like a man, and he isn’t but a year older 
than I.” 

And Paul, quite unconscious with 
what fond pride the brown eyes were 
watching him, strode on at a pace which 
soon left barn and cottage far behind 
him. His aim was to reach the next 
town, which lay a mile and a half dis- 
tant to travelers on the highway; but 
taking a short cut over the meadows 
made his walk scarcely two-thirds of 
that length. 

How green the grass was, starred in 
every direction with golden dandelions 
and butter-cups ! And sometimes there 
were fields of blossoming clover, whose 
delicious scent no perfumer’s art ever 
equaled ; and the birds sang in a very 
intoxication of joy. Paul felt his spirits 
rise with every step he took over the 
soft turf; and, though his shoulders were 
unused to the load they carried, it did 
not feel burdensome: but when he 
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gained the streets of the town, and 
passed under the dark shadow of the 
brick buildings, he awakened with a 
start to the business in hand ; anda min- 
gled sensation, half timidity, half some- 
thing else, made his breath come quick 
and short. 

This was a new business on which he 
was now entering. “Every thing must 
have a beginning,” he thought to him- 
self; a trite truth, which, though it acted 
asa kind of brace to his failing courage, 
scarcely kept it from breaking down en- 
tirely, when, standing at the door of Dr. 
Kenny’s house, on Summer Street, he 
laid his hand on the bell-knob, giving it 
a pull so very gentle, it would not have 
startled a mouse nibbling at its cheese. 

It roused no one. Another ring, 
somewhat louder, brought to the doora 
cheery, chipper little woman, whose 
voice and smile were enough to do one’s 
heart good. 

*Good-morning, ma’am!” said our 
hero, politely raising his cap, and be- 
ginning nervously to finger at the fas- 
tenings of the valise. “ Would you like 
to purchase thread, needles, scissors, or 
any thing of the kind, to-day? I have 
a good assortment.” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” answered the 
doctor’s wife with a pleasant laugh that 
showed some rather prominent but very 
white teeth. “Walk into the parlor, 
and I will look over your stock. So 
you have turned peddler, Paul? How 
do you think you shall like it?” 

“ T don’t know yet, ma’am,” answered 
Paul as he followed her into the sunny 
room, its windows draped with lace-cur- 
tains, a rich carpet on the floor, and all 
its appointments suggestive of wealth, 
yet every thing wearing a most comfort- 
able and homelike look. 

He could not help thinking, on the 
way, that peddling would prove a very 
pleasant business, provided all his cus- 
tomers were Mrs. Kennys. 

The lady, though not standing in any 
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particular need of those useful articles 
which Paul had enumerated, looked 
them over, chatting meanwhile with the 
utmost good humor; and finally bought 
some spools of green sewing-silk, a pair 


of tiny, bright scissors, and a small or-' 


namental bottle of cologne-water. She 
was slightly acquainted with the little 
peddler, and rightly divining, by his fal- 
tering accent and nervous manner, that 
he felt shy and awkward at his new 
trade, wished to give him all the kindly 
encouragement in her power. Ah! 
“one of a thousand” was Mrs. Kenny. 

Her husband was worthy of her; 
which is the greatest praise we can 
awardhim. He entered at that moment, 
and, giving Paul his hand in a hearty, 
cordial manner, inquired kindly, “ How 
is your father ?” 

“ About the same, sir. Grandmother 
doesn’t think him any better.” 

“Ah!” returned the doctor more 
soberly. “I guess I will just drive 
round there to-day, and call. So you 
are going to be a peddler, my boy?” . 

“ Yes, sir, for a little while.” 

“Well, now,” said the doctor with a 
funny look, “I am going, in the most 
friendly manner, to give you one good 
rule, which, if followed, will, I think, 
guide you to success. Never go to 
people’s front-doors if you can discover 
any sign of a back one. It must be 
vastly unpleasant, when a lady has ad- 
justed her toilet; and looked in the glass 
forty times to see if her collar is 
straight and her hair smooth, to an- 
swer your ring in the expectation of 
meeting her dear friend Mrs. Grundy, 
and find herself face to face with — only 
a peddler!” 

Mrs. Kenny laughed, and told her 
husband “to be still: Paul would soon 
find out all these things for himself.” 
And, in a very sunny humor generally, 
they parted, — the doctor to visit his pa- 
tients, and Paul to try his fortunes still 
further; but he did not leave before 
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the kindly couple had expressed many 
earnest wishes for his good success. 

He made his next essay at a house 
whose front of gray stone presented a 
more imposing exterior than Dr. Ken- 
ny’s. The back entrance was not diffi- 
cult to find; but the servant-girl who 
answered his knock informed him that 
“the mistress was not at home.” 

* But would you not like to buy some- 
thing for yourself?” persisted Paul, 
who did not wish to leave without, in 
some way, lessening his stores. ‘“ Here 
are some very pretty collar-pins ;”’ and 
he placed a piece of card-paper, on 
which the pins were neatly fastened in 
rows, on the deal table. - Bridget was 
not proof against this display ; and she 
proceeded to examine them. 

“ An shure this is ilegant,” she said, 
holding up one, a bright red stone, set 
in a narrow circlet of jeweler’s gold. 
“If I take this, now, how much will ye 
be afther chating me?” 

“ But I don’t mean to cheat you at 
all. They are all very cheap, —much 
cheaper than you could get them at the 
store,” returned Paul, smiling. ‘“ That 
one is half a dollar.” 

The bargain was made; the gay pin 
transferred to Bridget’s possession, and 
the half-dollar to his. So far, his most 
sanguine expectations had been real- 
ized. 

And little Paul, who had prayed that 
God would smile upon his untried path 
when he knelt by his bed-side as the 
first gray light of that pleasant June 
morning stole over the dewy meadows, 
lifted his heart, as he trudged along, in 
earnest thanksgiving. 

A large tenement-house, badly planned 
and built, as one might observe by a 
glance at the exterior, standing where 
dirty alleys met and intersected, bare 
and ungainly, was the scene of his next 
efforts. 

He toiled up narrow, steep flights of 
stairs, pausing sometimes to take breath. 
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Many families lived there, all very poor ; 
the poverty of some being caused by 
intemperance, of others by misfortune: 
and Paul, who, besides his trade of a 
peddler, practiced that of a colporter, 
was certain of finding some work to do 
in the latter line, if not in the former. 

How many hearts ached and bled 
behind those dreary walls, whom no eye 
saw to pity and help save the eye of 
Him who never slumbers nor sleeps! 
And He — what could it mean that He 
could gaze on such woe and suffering, 
and still permit it? — He whose “name 
is Love;” whose Word, in describing his 
tenderness, takes the fondest earthly ties 
as its dim type and picture. The thought 
came over Paul; but the answer given 
by Infinite Wisdom quickly succeeded 
it: “ What I do thou knowest not now ; 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” 

One door at which he knocked was 
opened by a pale, sad-faced woman ; and 
the room into which she invited him 
looked as bare and miserable as any he 
had yet seen. A little girl, about his 
sister Patty’s age, was sitting on a crick- 
et, sewing up some seams of dark cam- 
bric, her fingers flying fast, while she 
sometimes moved with her foot a cra- 
dle in which slept a sickly infant. 

Paul knew the woman to be a poor 
widow, whose husband had been killed 
in the terrible mill-disaster which had 
sent sorrow and suffering into many a 
home, and had caused his own loved 
father, who was among the injured, to 
lie, day after day, in weariness and pain, 
with no better prospect before him than 
that of being a helpless cripple and in- 
valid for life. 

Her name was Mrs. Fenton; and she 
had once sten better days, as all her 
words and actions testified. She gained 
her living by doing tailor-work; and a 
vest was lying on the table, —a needle, 
with thread in it, sticking in the side 
of a half-completed button-hole. She 
received Paul very kindly, and looked 
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over his stock of sewing-silk, evidently 
with intention to buy. 

“TJ think it will be quite a bargain for 
me if I take a few skeins, you sell it 
so cheap,” she said, as Paul stated the 
price, “provided itis strong. It is re- 
markably even, for one thing.” 

“And it is strong too, ma’am,” an- 
swered Paul. ‘“ Try it.’ And he hand- 
ed her an end that hung loose from one 
of the skeins. ‘It is hard to break with 
the hand.” 

Mrs. Fenton tried it, and, finding the 
result satisfactory, purchased as large a 
quantity as she could with her scanty 
means, And, aftershe had counted out 
the money, she said to Paul, — 


“T think I have heard that your fa-’ 


ther was one who was injured by the 
frightful accident at Berkley’s Mill last 
spring. Is he recovering ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am; but he will lose the 
use of his limbs, the doctor says,” an- 
swered Paul sadly. 

Mrs. Fenton sighed, and glanced with 
a look of sympathy and pity on the little 
peddler. 

“We live in a world that is full of 
sorrow and trial. I suppose it is all for 
the best; butitis hard, hard.” And, so 
saying, she bent wearily over the vest. 

Paul took a tract from his bundle, 
which bore the title, “ Christ’s Words 
for the Sorrowing,” and, slipping it into 
her hand, bade her good-day, and as- 
cended another flight of stairs. 

Other women besides Mrs. Fenton 
lived there who gained a stinted sup- 
port by the needle; and Paul found a 
few more customers, and also improved 
his opportunities for tract-distributing. 

To one door his knock brought a 
very slatternly-looking woman, who an- 
swered to his inquiry, “ Guess I don’t 
want nothing of the sort to-day.” 

There was a general sickening aspect 
of dirt and disorder visible in every 
part of the room; and in one corner a 
bed was made up on the floor, on which 
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lay a little boy, whose eyes were watch- 
ing him intently, as if pleased at the 
prospect of a visitor. 

“Ts he sick, ma’am? What is the 
matter with him ?” inquired Paul. 

“Don’t rightly know myself,” an- 
swered the woman. “He’s been sick 
ever since last fall; and he don’t seem 
to grow much better nor much worser.” 

“May I come in and speak to him?” 
asked Paul; and he was rewarded by 
the glad look of the child’s face, which, 
in health, might have been bright and 
pretty if placed among other surround- 
ings, and made to form an intimacy with 
soap and water. 

The woman made no objection; and 
Paul, advancing to his side, said ten- 
derly, — 

“T am very sorry that you are sick. 
Do you have much pain ?” 

“Sometimes,” answered the child; 
“but it isn’t so bad as to get so tired as 
I do lying here. When I cough, it hurts 
me.” And his eyes hada gleam of pleas- 
ure in them at this kindly interest 
shown by Paul in every look and accent. 
It was something new. 

“ Can you read ?” inquired Paul. 

“ Not much,” 

“ Do you like to look at pictures ? be- 
cause, if you do, I have one here that I 
will give you. Here it is.” And Paul 
placed it in the hands of the sick child, 
who examined it in a perfect ecstasy of 
pleasure. 

It was a small engraving, — “ Jesus 
blessing Little Children :” and under it 
were printed his gracious words of invi- 
tation, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

“T think you are very good,” said the 
child. “I’ve got so tired lying here!” 

“Tf you love Jesus, and pray to him, 
he will make it easy and pleasant,” said 
Paul; “and, when you die, he will take 
you to his beautiful home in heaven, 
where nobody is ever sick.” 
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“ And you will go there too, sha’n’t 
you ?” asked the child. 

“T hope so,” answered little Paul 
gravely. : 

“ T went to Sunday school alittle while 
before I was sick, and my teacher used 
to tell us about heaven and Jesus ; but I 
had forgot them till you came. Are you 
coming again?” 

“* Perhaps so, before long.” And Paul 
said “ Good-by ” with a thrill of joy at 
his heart; for was he not doing the 
Master’s work? And this thought 
caused his spirits to be very light. 

A sound of terrible oaths falling upon 
his ear, as he finally left the building, 
made him start with sudden pain. Two 
men, talking earnestly, were both taking 
God’s name in vain in a manner that 
struck a chill through every nerve. It 
was but the work of a moment to select 
a couple of tracts, present them to each, 
and pass by. He felt too timid to say any 
thing; but their pages could speak for 
him fitting words of reproof and warning. 

One of the two men, glancing at the 
title, tore it up, and threw it into the 
street, where its fragments were soon 


trampled in the mud by the feet of a 


passing dray-horse. The other pocket- 
ed his without looking at it, and con- 
tinued his conversation in the same 
strain as before. 

Paul did not see this ; for he had passed 
on, and was wondering how much of the 
good seed his little hands were trying to 
scatter would spring up to bear fruit. 
He murmured over to himself part of a 
hymn whose sweet words of encourage- 
ment he had often heard his father re- 
peat: — 


‘Ye fear what falls on stony earth 
Will mock your prayerful toil ; 
Yet sometimes plants of holiest birth 
Bear fruit in sterile soil. 


The seed that by the wayside fell, 
Perchance you counted dead ; 

Yet birds that sing in heaven may tell 
They on its sweetness fed.” 
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“That is enough, surely,” thought 
little Paul. “I guess I will eat my din- 
ner now. I wonder if grandmother and 
Patty are eating theirs.”” With this re- 
flection, he sat down, as soon as he 
found a convenient place, and proceed- 
ed to dispose of his luncheon, which, 
though coarse and plain, was nicely pre- 
pared and put up, with much relish. 

Then he trudged on again, meeting 
with the varied fortunes usually attend- 
ing peddlers. But, on the whole, the 
good predominated ; and, when he finally 
set his face homeward, it was with an 
empty valise, a well-filled purse, anda 
light heart. 

The walk was pleasant; although he 
felt tired, and his steps lagged wearily 
before he came in sight of the little barn. 
It had been the loveliest of lovely June 
days, passing over the earth in a flood 
of sunlight and bird-singing, with the 
opening of countless ruby-hearted roses, 
and the never-ceasing whir and hum of 
happy insect-life among the swaying 
dlades of grass. And the sun was now 
sinking gloriously in clouds all vermil- 
ion and gold, melting by soft gradations 
from the latter color to a faint apple- 
green, —a tint which, though rarely ob- 
served, is more delicately beautiful than 
those more gorgeous and more com- 
mon. 

The barn was empty; at least, it 
seemed so to Paul: and he thought sad- 
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ly that there would be no Queen Annie 
to milk to-night. A few pretty gray-and- 
white hens were flying up to their roosts ; 
but these were its only inmates. 

The cottage was unpainted, small and 
low: but all over the porch hung a rich 
growth of woodbine ; and a long, narrow 
strip of ground was laid out under the 
windows for a garden, in which flour- 
ished flaming pzonies (their crimson 
honors now slightly on the wane), some 
cinnamon-roses, and a beautiful bed of 
sweet-scented violets, besides the more 
common variety, to which Paul and Pat- 
ty, imitating their grandmother’s exam- 
ple, in whose floral vocabulary pansies 
found no place, invariably gave the old- 
fashioned name of /adies’-delights. 

To Paul’s eye the cottage wore its 
most charming aspect, as the red glow 
of the sunset, falling on its west win- 
dows, made them burn and blaze like so 
many gigantic rubies; but quickly suc- 
ceeded the dark fear that fora moment 
blotted out all the sunlight with its trail- 
ing, phantom-like shadow : “ How long 
will it be ours, — our home ?” 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” murmured Paul, raising his 
eyes to heaven in a mute prayer: and 
the temptation to doubt and distrust fled 
away on its specter wings, and the sun- 
light flashed on the cottage windows as 
before ; for there was sunshine in Paul’s 
heart. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


‘“MAmMA, come! please come quick- 
ly, or it will be gone !” called Harry, 
rushing into his mother’s room. 

“Come where, my son?” inquired 
Mrs. Mason. 

“To the arbor. There is such a 
beautiful, tiny little thing darting in and 
out among the flowers! It does not look 


like a bee, though it isn’t much larger: 
and I heard it chirp once or twice like a 
cricket; a baby-cricket, a young cricket, 
I mean, mamma; for it was the tiniest 
chirp I ever heard.” 

“Me tum too,” lisped baby Lila, cling- 
ing to her mother’s dress. 

“No, no! not now, Lila.” And Harry 
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unclasped the little fingers, gently pushed 
her back, and was turning hastily away 
to join his mother, when Lila’s quiv- 
ering lips and tearful eyes arrested 
him. Stooping down, he caught her up 
in his arms, kissed her, and ran with her 
to the arbor, saying, — ; 

“Yes, Lila shall go and see it too. 
Brother Harry wills carry her: his feet 
can run the fastest.” 

“There it is, mamma! — just over 
your head! How bright its little eyes 
are! and its wings go so rapidly, that 
they are almost invisible. See how it 
glistens! What a glossy, golden-green 
back! and its throat glows like a ruby. 
It is really quite dazzling in the sunlight. 
What can it be, mamma?” 

“Tt is a humming-bird, Harry.” 

“ A bird! Why, mamma, it is so very 
small, I thought it was an insect of some 
kind. What a buzzing, humming, it 
makes with its wings! I suppose that 
is why it is called humming-bird.” 

“You are right, Harry ; and, if you will 
come with me into the arbor, I will. tell 
you something about this wondrously 
beautiful little creature.” And Mrs. Ma- 
son took Lila, and led the way; while 
Harry followed. As soon as they were 
seated on the rustic bench, she contin- 
ued: “Now we can watch the hum- 
ming-bird through the foliage without 
fear of disturbing him, as he sips the 
nectar from the honeysuckle, his favor- 
ite flower. You see that he does not 
alight to take his food, but, poised in the 
air on quivering wings, tips back his lit- 
tle head, and thrusts his slender bill into 
each flower-cup, sucking their sweets 
through the two delicate, minute tubes 
in his long tongue.” 

“Me see ’nother bird!” exclaimed 
Lila, clapping her hands. 

“Where? Oh, that’s only a bumble- 
bee!” said Harry, looking in the direc- 
tion Lila pointed. 

“Lila’s eyes are the quickest. It is 
another humming-bird.” 
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“T see now, mamma, that it resembles 
the one we saw first. It has the same 
rich golden-green on its back, deep 
brownish purple on its wings, and forked 
tail; but it hasn’t the brilliant feathers 
on its’ throat.” 

“That is the female humming-bird ; 
and, although destitute of this ornament, 
she is to me far more beautiful, because 
of her loving, tender care of her little 
ones; not leaving them, but hovering 
over, and hiding them securely under 
her wings, when any one approaches too 
near the nest. The plumage of all fe- 
male birds,” continued Mrs. Mason, “ is 
less brilliant than that of the male. And 
in this we see the wisdom of our great 
Creator. The dusky color of their 
feathers, blending with the foliage and 
bark, prevents their being easily ob- 
served while sitting on the nest. 

“ Sometimes the humming-bird fastens 
its nest to a strong rank stalk or weed, 
or on the side of an old moss-grown 
trunk ; but generally it is fixed on the 
upper side of a horizontal branch, not 
among the twigs, but on the body of the 
branch itself. - Perhaps this pair have 


built their nest on the pear-tree just 


within our garden-gate. They begin to 
build much earlier with us than in the 
more northern States.” 

‘“‘ Of what is the nest made? I should 
like so much to see one, mamma! for so 
tiny a bird must make a very small nest.” 

“The nest of a humming-bird is 
about an inch wide from side to side, 
and an inch deep; and so skillfully does 
the little creature construct it, — contin- 
uing the base of the nest round the stem 
of the branch, to which it closely ad- 
heres, —that it appears a mere mossy 
knot or accidental protuberance when 
viewed from below. The outward coat 
is formed of small pieces of a species 
of bluish-gray lichen that grows on 
old trees and fences, thickly glued on 
with the saliva of the bird, which makes 
it firm, and keeps it dry. Within this 
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are thick, matted layers of the fine 
wings of certain flying seeds; and, to 
make it still softer and warmer for its 
two white eggs, the little bird robs the 
mullein and the fern of their soft 
down.” 


Re 


“ Mamma, what becomes of the hum- 
ming-birds in the winter?” 

“Like other birds, they seek for 
warmer homes. Audubon, the great 
naturalist, thinks that they migrate dur- 
ing the night. Guided by that wonder- 
ful instinct which God has given them, 
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and protected from their enemies by 
their very minuteness and rapidity of 
flight, — which almost eludes the eye, — 
these delicate little birds courageously 
make their way over the .vast forests 
and great lakes of our country.” 

“Why do you say our coun- 
try? Are there not humming- 
birds in other countries, mam- 
ma?” 

“ No, Harry. Although oth- 
er lands possess many beautiful 
birds which resemble it some, 
yet only in America and its 
many islands is the humming- 
bird found. So minute, and 
yet so perfectly formed, and so 
marvelously beautiful, are these 
little creatures, that they have 
been called ‘ the charms of Na- 
ture’s jewels.’ ” 

* Brother Harry, Lila, papa’s, 
mamma’s jewels,” said Lila, 
clasping her arms around her 
mother’s neck, and holding up 
her rosy lips to be kissed. 

Mrs. Mason did not reply ; 
but, putting an arm affection- 
ately around each of her chil- 
dren, she drew them closer to 
her, and sat quite still, until 
Harry inquired, — 

“ Of what are you thinking, mamma ?” 

“JT was thinking of that verse in the 
Bible, ‘They shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, in that day when I make up 
my jewels,’ and hoping that my dear 
Harry and Lila would be found amongst 


those jewels.” Cousin Emma. 


THE WIOLET: 


BY MRS, A. CAMPBELL, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


I AM a little violet, 
Growing in a dell: 

You'll find my little purple head 
Peep out of moss and fell. 
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A happy little floweret, 
Not “born to blush unseen,” 

Nor waste my sweet on “desert air,” 
Nor die unknown, I ween. 


There is a great, good Father, 
Who put me here to grow; 

Whose eye ne’er fails to look upon 
The meanest thing below. 


And, when he made and planted me, 
He said his work was “good ;” 

And so I love to bloom and grow, 
As every floweret should. 


For I know that that good Father, 
When he looks upon the earth, 
Will not despise my blossom, 
Nor think it little worth. 


He meant that I should glitter 
In his green carpet here, 

And the perfume of my growing 
Be wafted far and near. 


And though my bed seems lowly, 
My work so slight and small, 

Yet He accepts my mission, 
With my petals as they fall. 


And He gives a precious earnest, 
By the seed within my breast, 
That the next spring I may biossom 

Just as I have the rest. 


And so this book of Nature, 
Which He has spread for all, 

Has a place for a tiny violet 
On the page of love to fall. 


And, if you wish to read it, 
Go seek its lessons well: 
You'll find that e’en a violet 
Has much that it can tell. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


BY GENESEE, 


Miss Ross’s school was over for the 
day; and a dozen of her pupils were 
walking homeward together, talking of 
an approaching “exhibition.” They 
were not half through an absorbing dis- 
cussion when they reached the house 
where Grace and Mary Tyler lived: so 
they went in with them, and ran up stairs 
to their room. In the midst of the 
chatter there, a voice was heard from 
the hall below, calling, — 

“Mary, Mary!” 

“Mother wants me,” said Mary, run- 
ning down stairs. 

Hatty Frost followed her, and, leaning 
over the railing, heard Mrs. Tyler say, — 

“ Mr. Sherwood is here, and asks for 
you.” 

Hatty instantly returned to the cham- 
ber, and held up her hands with an air 
of astonishment. 

“J should just like to know,” ex- 
claimed she, ‘what Mary Tyler has 
to do with the minister! Here he is 
calling on her!” 

There was an awkward pause; and 
the girls looked at Grace, who said, 
blushing, — 

“ Mary likes talking with Mr. Sher- 
wood. Mother says he thinks she has 
become a Christian.” 

Not a word of comment followed this 
announcement, though everybody looked 
in a startled way at everybody else. 
Anna King turned to the window, and 
gazed out at the elm-tree as if she ex- 
pected an explanation from its whisper- 
ing branches. The tide of talk soon 
rose high again; but Anna did not 
speak or stir till she saw Mr. Sherwood 
leave the house and heard Mary re-en- 
tering the room: Then she seized a 
slip of paper, and wrote, — 

“Mary Tyler, I shouldn’t think you 


would talk of being a Christian! Have 
you forgotten the sport you made of the 
revival, and the fun we’ve had about peo- 
ple’s being serious ?” 

Anna pushed the paper across the 
table to Mary, who sat there silent, but 
beaming. Mary read it, folded it calm- 
ly, and handed it back gently, but at- 
tempted no reply. 

Anna rose. “ Girls, 
she. “It’s high time.” 

So the little company fluttered out of 
the house again like a flock of noisy birds. 

That evening, Anna King sat with 
her mother in their quiet parlor, her 
books before her on the table, and every 
thing favorable for a good “ study-hour.” 
But the Latin lesson would zof be 
learned ; and, when she tried arithmetic, 
she subtracted the figures that should 
have been added, and tangled the sums 
into an absolute maze. Finally she re- 
lapsed into a dvowm-study. Apparent- 
ly, she had no better success in -that 
branch ; and, forgetting that she was 
not alone, she burst out indignantly, — 

“There! I do not see why Mary 
Tyler need set herself up as so much 
better than the rest of us!” 

“Mary Tyler! Does she?” asked 
Mrs. King. Anna_ shrank back. 
“Dear!” thought she: “what dd *I 
speak aloud for?” But it was too late to 
help it now, and she answered as lightly 
as possible, — : 

“ At any rate, 7 don’t see any sign of 
her becoming a Christian.” 

“What sign would you expect to see 
if she should become one?” inquired 
her mother. 

“Oh! I don’t know. I should expect 
her to be serious and distressed; at 
least, for a while. I should wo¢ expect 
she would care for new clothes; but, 


let’s go,” said 
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instead of that, she’s as pleased as 
possible because her mother brought 
her home that lovely delaine with’ the 
rose-buds. I should think she would 
seem changed, and would not laugh and 
talk and play like the rest of the girls.” 

“Ts Mary’s talk and laughter unkind 
or irreverent lately?” asked Mrs. King. 

“ N-no!” admitted Anna: “ perhaps 
not lately.” (To be sure,” thought 
she to herself, “the revival was two 
years ago.”) 

“Do you think you sin by such girl- 
ish frolic as you see in Mary?” said 
her mother. 

“Why,no: of course it’s perfectly right 
forme. I don’t pretend to any thing.” 

“Anna, any thing that is right for 
you is right fora Christian. Your mak- 
ing no professions, as you sometimes 
say, does not set you at liberty to dis- 
obey the Lord. Every Christian duty is 
binding upon you at this moment; none 
the less binding because you neglect 
the ‘first works.’” 

It was much pleasanter to discuss 
other people’s duties than her own: so 
Anna only said, — 

“ But now, mother, shouldn’t you sup- 
pose yourself, that, if Mary were a 
Christian, there would be a change that 
we could see?” 

“Think a moment, my child. See if 
there has not been such a change.” 

Anna was surprised ; for she consid- 
ered any thought quite superfluous. 
Still she ran over in her mind the last 
few months of her friend’s life, and 
found to her amazement that she could 
remember nothing particular to censure. 
Mary had formerly been quick-tem- 
pered and indolent ; but Anna confessed 
to herself that she was now faithful and 
studious at school, and kind and obli- 
ging among the girls. Anna had heard 
too, without noticing it much at the 
time, that Mrs. Tyler said Mary was 
growing to be a great help to her about 
the house. 
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“What do you conclude?” asked 
Mrs. King after a long silence. 

“Oh! Mary has behaved well enough,” 
said Anna rather ungraciously. “ That 
isn’t being a Christian, is it?” 

“ My dear Anna, I am afraid you do 
not know what being a Christian is. I 
have tried to show you; but the Holy 
Spirit must open your eyes, or the sweet 
light will shine in vain for you. But let 
me try once more to make it plainer by 
Mary’s case. Her mother has told me 
about it. She has wished to serve the 
Lord for almost a year. She is sorry 
for her sins against him, and hopes he 
has forgiven them, since she has asked 
it for Christ’s sake. She does not think 
she has become better than others; and 
I dare say she might tell you that she is 
worse than you. The difference is, that 
Mary repents of not loving and obeying 
God: she trusts him to pardon her; 
she loves him for his goodness and 
glory, and leans on him to keep her 
from sin. Now, does she need to be 
more solemn than you, who are not at 
peace with God? Which has the best 
right to be cheerful ?” 

“You say that Mary repents,” object- 
ed Anna. ‘Then, of course, she feels 
badly about her sins; which can’t be 
so very cheerful.” 

“ But repentance makes her think of 
her Saviour; and that thought is joy 
and comfort. Your real difficulty, An- 
na, is in a wrong idea of religion. You 
suppose it to be a mysterious, sepulchral, 
unnatural thing. No: it is we who are 
unnatural, when we do not love God. 
God is lovely and glorious: to adore 
and obey him is the simplest and purest 
pleasure to every good being. It is a 
dismal, oppressive duty, only so long as 
we are blind and stupid. Now, be frank, 
Anna. Don’t you dread the Christian 
life because you think it is painful and 
gloomy?” 

“That is exactly the truth!” exclaimed 
Anna, throwing away reserve, and speak- 
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ing freely, like one who has plunged 
into cold water, and finds it not so 
dreadful, after all. ‘Being converted 
seems to me like going out of the cheer- 
ful sunshine into some dark cavern, and 
coming out altered. I shouldn’t expect 
to enjoy any thing comfortably after it. 
I should have to keep pulling myself 
up, and walk by rule, and lose all my 
ease and freedom. For, if I were going 
to be a Christian, I would be a whole 
Christian, mother; and one must ‘ watch 
and fight and pray’ for that. So the 
hymn says, and so I do not want to do. 
I want to enjoy myself first.” 

“ Are you so very happy, dear Anna, 
that you dread any change? I thought 
you were often uneasy, and that your 
pleasures left you unsatisfied and dis- 
appointed. You are always grasping 
after something which you think is going 
to make you happy ; but des it, even if 
it comes ?” 

“No, ma’am; but I don’t get what I 
want.” 

“ And does not a troubled conscience 
make you restless, and spoil the pleas- 
ures you do secure? Rejecting Christ 
must seem dreadful to you when you 
think.” 

“Yes; but, mother, do see! I’m so 
young! How can I give up my easy 
ways, and grow an old woman before 
the time, always thinking and repenting, 
and taking pains? It’s hard!” 

“Yes, Anna, if you crave ease and 
present self-indulgence, it is hard to take 
the first steps ; neither is the Christian 
course afterward mere play. But just 
this same self-denial has been exacted of 
you in every other matter. Asa child, it 
was not natural or easy for you to obey, 
or to keep clean, to speak correctly, or 
to learn your lessons. You had to be 
trained in all these things, when you 
would much rather have been let alone. 
But do you wish now that you had been 
left to do only what came easy? Hab- 
its of cleanliness and of correct speech 
seem natural, and the drudgery of ac- 
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quiring them is forgotten by this time. 
Without them, what happiness could you 
have now? And, in the joy of a Chris- 
tian, you would soon forget that it ever 
seemed gloomy to begin serving the 
Lord. 

“No doubt, it was a cross for Mary 
Tyler to renounce herself, and choose 
the Saviour; but the cross was in her 
own perversity and ignorance. It was 
not, and it never need be, the long agony - 
you imagine, or any thing like that cav- 
ernous gloom which you seem to sup- - 
pose chills and stiffens people into 
Christians. Mary was never so bright, 
or so much alive to every pleasurable 
thing, as now. She enjoys even her 
day’s work. I see it in her face; don’t 
you, Anna?” 

“Well, I will say that I have thought 


she was very happy this summer. Did _ 
it mean this ?” 
“Not a doubt of it, my dear. She _ 
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has found out ‘how to be happy. 

“To be happy!—that is the very 
thing I am always after; but I never 
thought of finding it in religion. That 
was the last place to look. If Mary 
can be a real Christian, and be a nice, 
playful girl too, —just Aersedf, only bet- 
ter and pleasanter, —I will try it too. 
Mother, I should like to get rid of my 
guilty conscience. You needn’t suppose 
I never think what a mean, miserable 
thing it is not to love God and Christ.” 

These thoughts were working deeply 
in Anna’s mind. It was the very tu- 
mult of such feelings that had made 
her hard and almost spiteful in regard 
to Mary. Her excitement found vent 
in a burst of tears; but the tears were 
not shed in bitterness, nor alone. Her 
mother’s tender arms clasped her round ; 
her mother’s kind, encouraging voice 
cheered her on to an instant and peni- 
tent return to God. That very night, 
the first step was taken; and Anna 
King’s happy Christian life became, ere 
long, like Mary Tyler’s, — a motive and 
help to others. 


A FRIEND writes to us, “ How do you 
like living in a place where the founda- 
tions are broken up and set down again 
every winter?” Whether we like it or 
not, we can not fail to notice the spirit 
of radical religious discussion that char- 
acterizes this “modern Athens.” Were 
Paul to visit us, he would say again, “I 
perceive that in all things ye are very 
religious ;”’ and perhaps add, after pass- 
ing Horticultural Hall, “For, as I 
passed by, and beheld your devotions, I 
found an altar with this inscription, To 
THE UNKNOWN GoD.” We do not 
mean to imply that any such inscription 
actually disfigures the beautiful granite 
front on Tremont Street; but we do 
say, that one of the lecturers in the 
“ Free-Religion” course at that hall, 
the past winter, argued that our highest 
knowledge of God consisted in know- 
ing him as unknown. 

But the discussion has not been all 
on one side. We are writing on the 
day of the close of a course of free Lec- 
tures on “ Christianity and Skepticism,” 
established by some merchants of Bos- 
ton, and delivered by distinguished men 
from various parts of New England. 
We do not know how the topics and 
their order were determined upon; but, 
if each lecturer was at liberty to choose 
his theme and time, we acknowledge the 
wise Providence that produced so har- 
monious a whole from the independent 
choices of their minds. 


This weekly series was opened on 
Monday, Jan. 24, by President Har- 
ris, of Bowdoin College, whose subject 
was, ‘The Naturalistic and Christian 
Theories of Human Progress.” He 
showed that man has advahced, not by 
a necessary development of mere natu- 
ral force, but by the power of those 
facts, truths, and duties connected with 
redemption from sin; thus exhibiting in 
the broadest light the practical value of 
Christianity as a power in the race. 
His lecture came first in the course as 
naturally as “ What is the chief end of 
man?” is the first question in the As- 
sembly’s Catechism. Prof. Herrick, of 
Bangor Seminary, followed with a 
searching examination, and therefore in- 
telligent condemnation, of “ Positivism,” 
or that miscalled “ Aosztzve philosophy,” 
which denies that man has any pos- 
itive or useful knowledge of spiritual 
truths. Prof. Fisher, of Yale, discussed 
“Rationalism ;” showing, by a careful 
induction from history and by direct 
analysis, its weakness as a basis of re- 
ligion. Prof. Mead, of Andover, applied 
with great force the analogical method 
in comparing “ The Uncertainties of Nat- 
ural and Religious Science ;” demon- 
strating, by fullest analogies, that reli- 
gious science is nowise less certain than 
the natural sciences. Prof. Peabody, 
of Harvard, maintained “The Sover- 
eignty of Law,” and that this was not 
infringed by miracles, by the efficacy of 
prayer, and by Divine Providence. 
President Woolsey, of Yale, followed on 
“ The Equilibrium of Moral and Physi- 
cal Truth ;” showing, with judicial clear- 
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ness, thoroughness, ,and candor, that 
Christianity alone is able to keep the 
mind in due balance in its estimate and 
study of spiritual and material things. 
Prof. Smythe, of Andover, added the 
charm of biography to his-clear reason- 
ing: his theme being, “From Lessing 
to Schleiermacher ; or, From Rational- 
ism to Faith.” He proved that Chris- 
tian experience is the basis of our 
knowledge of Christianity. Prof. J. H. 
Seelye, of Amherst, followed on “ Mira- 
cles ;” maintaining not merely their cred- 
ibility, but their indispensable value to 
Christianity for all time. Prof. Diman, 
of Brown University, discussed “ The 
Historic Basis of Belief; ” claiming that 
religious faith rests, not on isolated his- 
torical facts, but on the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church. The course 
was fitly closed by Prof. Porter, of Yale, 
with “The Argument for Christianity 
Complex and Cumulative.” He demon- 
strated that Christianity, as a history, a 
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doctrine, and a life, derived confirma- 
tion not merely from the three separate 
sources, — historical, doctrinal, _ and 
practical, — but, in vastly - increased 
force, from the organic dependence of 
the three upon each other. 

The whole course was marked by 
great learning and candor, and the tes- 
timony of profoundest reason to the 
facts of sin, and redemption by Jesus 
Christ. The only lecture to which we 
could not give cordial assent — that by 
Prof. Diman — was yet a noble attempt 
to meet and vanquish rationalistic 
views of history. The only general 
criticism we would make is, that some 
of the lecturers seemed, from excess of 
candor, to make too little of the true 
and proper Deity of the Lord Jesus. 

Boston will not soon lose the benefit 
of this truly Christian movement; and 
the publication of the Lectures will ex- 
tend its influence. 


Ba BISE SERS POSTE LIO N. 


THE dear old Bible! the dear old 
English Bible! “the authorized ver- 
sion !”? — not authorized in this land by 
king, queen, or parliament, but author- 
ized by the heart that loves God and 
plain English. We have taken occa- 
sion before now to write of the “Old 
English of our Bible,” and hope now and 
then to make additions to the same 
in this column. We do it in no spirit 
of destructive criticism, but rather as 
a little child lovingly plucks gray hairs 
here and there from an honored father’s 
head. 

1 Sam. xv. 18: “And the Lord sent thee on a 
Journey, and said, Go and utterly destroy the sin- 
ners, the Amalekites.”” 

It strikes one strangely thata military 
expedition should be called a “jour- 
ney ;” but the word originally meant a 
day’s travel (from Latin durnus ; 
French, journée), and thus naturally 


would refer to the day’s marches of an 
army. Neither “march,” as a noun, 
nor “expedition,” nor “ campaign,” is 
found in the Bible. A similar use oc- 
curs in Judg. iv. 9, where Deborah says 
to Barak, “The journey that thou tak- 
est shall not be for thine honor.” 

1 Tim. i. 6: ‘‘ From which some, having swerved, 
have turned aside unto vain angling.” 

The word “ jangling,”’ when used now 
of men, means quarreling, or wrangling ; 
but the original Greek means simply 
idle talk, which, indeed, often leads to 
wrangling. The same wordis translat- 
ed, in Tit. i. 10, “ vain talkers.” Wright, 
in “ Bible Word-Book,” says, “A jan- 
gler, or jongleur, in the middle ages, was 
a teller of tales; and, as these were fre- 
quently of a trifling character, jangling 
became the equivalent of prating, bab- 
bling, idle talking.” The word is used 


only once. $ 
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1 Kings v. 4: “ But now the Lord my God hath 
given me rest on every side; so that there is neither 
adversary nor evil occurrent.” 


’“ Occurrent” is not an adjective, but 
a noun equivalent to the modern “oc- 
currence.” Worcester quotes from Ba- 
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con, “ All the news and occurrents in 
every particular.” Webster quotes, 
“ These we must meet with in obvious 
occurrents of the world.” The word 
occurs but once in the Bible. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XVIII. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING. WITH Q. 


1. WHAT animal is associated in our 
minds with the ungrateful complaints of 
a whole people ? 

2. What danger did a great mission- 
ary and his company narrowly escape? 

3. An eminent prophet describes the 
divine means of concealing and protect- 
ing him by referring to an implement 
carried in ancient warfare. What was 
it? 

4. What Corinthian Christian has 
honorable mention in the New -Testa- 
ment, being described by a single word ? 

5. What word means “living” in the 
Bible, but has a different meaning now? 


XIX. 


THE initials of the following words 
express, in Scripture language, one of 
the great facts on which the Christian re- 
ligion is founded : — 

The friend whom Paul left ill at Mile- 
tum. 

The original name of Shadrach. 

The man who studied the Scriptures 
as he journeyed. 

The tetrarch of Abilene in the reign 
of Tiberius. 

A slave who deserted his master. 

The city where Onesiphorus sought 
for Paul. 

The disciple who “loved this present 
world.” 


The material of which Solomon’s 
throne was made. 

The man who was called “ Niger.” 

The token of God’s covenant with 
Noah. , 

The fifth son of. Leah. 

The metropolis of Ahasuerus. 

The warrior who slew Goliath’s 
brother. } 

The captain by whom the Lord gave 
deliverance to Syria. 


XX. 


1. WHAT remarkable instance of 
friendship between brothers-in-law ? 

2. Who said,“ There is no restraint 
to the Lord to save by many or by 
few”? 

3. Where is the oldest account in the 
world of a complete set of armor ? 

4. Where is a cook spoken of in the 
Bible? 

5. Who was commanded by a king to 
build himself a house in a certain city, 
and live in it, without ever going out- 
side of the city ? 

6. Of whom is it said that he “shed 
the blood of war in peace” ? 


XXI. 
OUR MEMORY-CIRCLE., 


How many sea-voyages , described or 
alluded to in the Bible, can you men- 
tion with referring to Bible or Con- 
cordance ? Correspondents are invited 
to send in answers, with references to 
texts. 
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XXII. 


EINE 
» 


WHAT SAYING OF OUR SAVIOUR DOES THIS PICTURE ILLUSTRATE ? 


XV. 
ANSWERS. (1.) Genoi.t. -:(2),Psalxxingas: 4/3.) 
, Jer. xiii. 23. (4.) Matt. vii. 1. (5.) John 
le xX. II. 
XVI. 


(1.) Patmos, Rev. i. 9. (2.) PEARL, ‘ a 
Matt. xiii. 45. (3.) PETER, John vi. 67, __‘1-) Quotation-marks. (2.) 1 Sam. ii. 
69, xviii, 10; Matt. xxvi. 74, 75. (4) 36. (3.) Gen. xxiv. 67. Gy Matt. xiii. 
PHARPAR, 2 Kings v. 10, 12. (5.) Pur- (5:), Gen- 1.26. Josh. xxiv. 29. 
LosopHy, Col. ii. 8. (6.) PREVENT, XVIL. 

1 Thess. iv. 15; Ps. cxix. 147, 148. Judg. vi. 38; viii. 16. 


